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Ben Greenhaus 
TRIO NO. | 


At the UNNRA Clothing Collection Center, Helen Traubel and 
CDVO Chief Grover Whalen Chat with 16-Year-Old Bill Riley, Who 
Enlisted in the Navy at 15, Masquerading as a Friend Two Years His 


Vera Victorsen 
Senior CONFAB 


Donald Harrison, President of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company and Organ De- 
signer, Confers with E. Power Biggs and Serge Koussevitzky in the Organ Shed at 
Tanglewood 


Ben Greenhaus 
Ben Greenhaus PAN-AMERICANA , 


Heitor Villa-Lobos and Ellen Ballon Examine Part of 
Celebrating S 's Third Y # Ser- the First Movement of the Piano Concerto Which the ' 
dae te the Atos, Convell 78 ed Teinthe Brazilian Composer Is Writing for the Canadian Pianist L'ORIENTALE roe 
Sews a Newly Won Chevron on the Kenneth Spencer, Bass, and Liu Liang- 
Sleeve of Her Pianist Husband, Sgt. Mo, Who Popularized Mass Singing in 
oaoneie fO ’ China, Rehearse Native Songs Brought 
9 to This Country by Mr. Liu 
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Irving Kaufman 
GOOD NEIGHBOR TRIO NO. 2 . 


Henry Nosco, Conductor of NBC's Marcel Hubert and Rudolf Firkusny Work TRIO NO. 3 
“Music of the New World,” Greets Out the 


Details of Bohuslav Martinu's 
Second Sonata for Cello and Piano with 
the Composer 


Isaac Feldman, Concertmaster of Rio's 


Roman Totenberg, Maurice Eisenberg and Erno Balogh Re- 
Sociedade de Concertos Sinfonicos 


hearse for a Series of Three Appearances at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music 
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Hollywood Bowl Series 
Plans Are Announced 


Stokowski Will Act as Musical 
Director and Conduct 16 Events— 
Sunday Programs To Be Broad- 
cast to West Coast 


OLLYWOOD BOWL’S 24th consecutive 

season of Symphonies under the Stars will 
be under the musical direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, according to an announcement by 
Karl Wecker, managing director of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association. The season will open 
July 10. 

Stokowski, who has been engaged for three 
consecutive years, will conduct 16 of this Sum- 
mer’s 35 events—all of the Tuesday concerts 
and all of the Sunday broadcasts. 

The orchestra, which Stokowski has been 
organizing from musicians in the Los Angeles 
area will be known as the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony. RCA Victor has already contracted 
the group for a series of recordings. 

Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday will be the 
regular subscription nights. Complete plans 
have not been finished as yet concerning guest 
artists and productions. 

Nine nights during the last three weeks of 
the season will feature Ballet Theatre, the 
Thursdays will be devoted to distinguished 
soloists, and Saturdays to popular features. 

Sunday night concerts will be broadcast on 
the Pacific coast under the sponsorship of the 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

The Bowl Association, a non-profit organiza- 
tion which operates the Bowl under a 99-year 
lease, is resuming the sponsorship of the Sum- 
mer series. From 1933 through 1944 it was 
sublet to others. Although the association is 
taking over for the whole Summer, out of sea- 
son dates will be sublet to other groups, as has 
been done for the past ten years. 

The natural outdoor theatre is the largest of 
its kind in the world, with a seating capacity 
of 20,000. C. E. Toberman is president of the 
Bowl Association. 


“BUTTERFLY” RETURNS 
TO FAVOR AS GIVEN 
IN HARTFORD 


Principals in the Restoration of 
the Puccini Opera: (from the 
Left) Frank Pandolfi, Stella 
Roman, Richard Bonelli, Attillo 
Guardo (The Child), Rosalind 
Nedell, Nino Martini, Maritza 
Anusbigian and Joseph Listro. 


(Story on Page 4) 
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Denbeck Studio 


TELE TLL EE on 


N. Y. Concert Changes Mark Roosevelt Passing 


Philharmonic Concert Cancelled 
for First Time Since Death of 
Lincoln — Boston Orchestra Pays 
Tribute to Late Executive 


RECAUSE of the sudden death of Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony cancelled its Carnegie Hall concert 
scheduled for the evening of April 12. This 
was the first cancellation of a Philharmonic 
event since April 22, 1856, the day Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated. 

The Boston Symphony concert was given the 
following afternoon as scheduled, but Serge 
Koussevitzky changed his program consider- 
ably to make it more fitting for the solemn occa- 
sion. The altered program included the first 
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"“PARISFAL" HEARD 
IN CONCERT FORM 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Concerned in the Symphony 

Performance of the Wagner 

Work (from the Left): Douglas 

Beattie, Dusolina Giannini, 

Frederick Jagel and Conductor 
Pierre Monteux. 


(Story on Page 4) 





movement and the Funeral March from Beet- 
hoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, the first move- 
ment from Shostakovich’s Eighth Symphony 
and Randall Thompson’s ‘Testament of Free- 
dom” in which the Harvard Glee Club sang the 
choral parts. Intermission was omitted in order 
that the concert would end before 4 o’clock, the 
hour of the late President’s funeral. 

Two Town Hall recitals, one a concert of 
Czech music and the other, a program of Pro- 
kofieff Sonatas were postponed. Ballet Thea- 
tre cancelled its Saturday matinee but gave the 
evening performance as scheduled. The City 
Center production of “La Bohéme” and the Sal- 
maggi Opera Company presentation of “Otello” 
were given as planned. 

Saturday evening the Juilliard School pre- 
sented Mozart’s Requiem as had been previously 
planned under the direction of Igor Buketoff, 
feeling the sombre work wholly appropriate to 
the occasion. 


Festival of Music 
in Paris Cancelled 


UE to the unsettled conditions resulting 

from the fast progress of the war and 
transportation difficulties, the, proposed festival 
of American music in Paris in June has been 
indefinitely postponed. 

The Office of War Information feels that 
confusion regarding financial matters is in part 
responsible for the postponement. Although 
the festival was to have been sponsored jointly 
by the United States Information Service and 
the French government, it seems that the Paris 
officials could not come to an agreement because 
their share of the planning involved an outlay 
of between $10,000 and $20,000 in the way of 
rentals for concert halls, tickets, programs and 
the hiring of musicians. 

Both official and unofficial circles in Paris 
and the United States “deeply regret the post- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Sibelius Expresses 
Gratitude to Philharmonic 


AN SIBELIUS, said to be ill at 

his home near Helsinki, has ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony for its “generous 
gesture” in sending him $1,000 ad- 
vance royalties when it was learned 
that the 80-year-old composer was in 
straightened circumstances because of 
his failure to receive the British and 
American royalties on his works. Si- 
belius, in thanking the Philharmonic- 
Symphony for its cable, reiterated that 
he was no worse off than the average 
Finn and seemed embarrassed that his 
case had been given so much publicity. 








Monteux Conducts 
OperaPerformances 


“Parsifal” and “Louise” 
Given in Concert Form— 
Soloists Appear 


San Francisco.—‘%Parsifal” and 
“Louise” were both performed recently 
in concert form under the baton of 
Pierre Monteux with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony and guest singers. For 
“Parsifal”, Dusolina Giannini, Fred- 
erick Jagel and Douglas Beattie were 
the soloists, with first honors going 
to Miss Giannini who, together with 
Mr. Monteux, most fully realized the 
power of the score. Grace Moore and 
Raoul Jobin joined forces for the 
“Louise” which brought a capacity 
audience to the Civic Auditorium. Mr. 
Monteux who not only conducted the 
condensed version of the opera but 
also led the orchestra through the 
Berlioz “Roman Carnival” Overture, 
Debussy’s Nocturnes and the Ravel 
“La Valse”. The Municipal Chorus 
gave the singers excellent collabora- 
tion. 

Also bringing distinction to the 
symphony concerts in the two Opera 
House series was Lotte Lehmann who 
was soloist on a program that ran the 
gamut from Mozart to Schoenberg, 
the latter’s Second Chamber Sym- 
phony having its local premiere on this 
occasion. The Mozart “Prague” Sym- 
phony proved one of the best Mozart 
interpretations Mr. Monteux has of- 
fered. Debussy’s “The Sea” concluded 
the symphonic fare while Mme. Leh- 
mann’s performance of songs by 
Schubert, Duparc, Hahn, Strauss and 
Wolf left nothing to be desired in the 
way of musical artistry. 

The San Francisco Symphony ended 
its 32nd season April 13-14 with 
Artur Rubinstein as soloist. In mem- 
ory of Franklin Roosevelt, Mr. Mon- 
teux led the funeral march from 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony in place 
of the scheduled Bach Suite. The rest 
of the program comprised the Debussy 
“Afternoon of a Faun,’ Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 3, Milhaud’s Sym- 
phonic Suite from “Protée” and the 
Franck Symphony. 

Closing his series of Children’s Sym- 
phonies, Rudolph Ganz dispensed with 
visual aids and gave a program of 
good music featuring Virginia Mor- 
gan, the orchestra’s harpist, as soloist 
in the Harl McDonald suite “From 
Childhood.” 

Maryory M. FISHER 


Stokowski Marries 
Gloria Vanderbilt 


Leopold Stokowski and Gloria Van- 
derbilt di Cicco were married in 
Mexico on April 21, according to a 
statement issued by Otto E. Koegel, 
of the law firm of Dwight, Harris, 
Koegel and Caskey. They planned to 
travel in Mexico for several weeks 
before returning to New York and 
California. Mr. Stokowski has been 
married twice before, to the pianist, 
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President Truman, Himself Musical, 


Takes Interest in Daughter’s Career 


RESIDENT 

HARRY 
TRUMAN finds 
his most enjoyable 
relaxation in a 
turn at the piano 
and he is regard- 
ed in Washington 
as somewhat more 
than an amateur 
musician, as is his 
daughter Margar- 
et Mary. It is 
said at the capital 
that on a number 
of occasions when 
he has _ disap- 
peared from his 





President Harry S. 

Truman with His 

Daughter, Margaret 
Mary 





offices in the Sen- 
ate office building 
he has been found 
enjoying a “lone 
artist” practice 
moment at the 
grand piano on 
the stage of the 


Coolidge Audi- 
torium in the Li- 
brary of Con- 


gress, just across 
the Capitol Plaza 
from the Capitol building. 

It is reported that the daughter, 
Margaret, has operatic ambitions, 
which are favored by her father and 
that she is to be given an audition 
shortly. Asked what he thought of 
the daughter becoming an opera 
singer, he said he was “all for it,” be- 
ing a musician himself, but he is in- 
sisting that she must finish her college 
education first.” 





Press Association, Inc. 


“Why is that?” he was asked. 

He replied, “You have to have a 
firm basic knowledge of life before you 
start a career—not only for managing 
your private life, but also as a back- 
ground for your art.” 

The President’s favorite composer 
is Chopin, and his greatest relaxation 
is playing a few preludes and etudes 
at the end of each day. 

A.tFrep T. Marks 





Olga Samaroff, and to Evangeline 
Brewster Johnson. Miss Vanderbilt 
was divorced from Pasquale (Pat) 
di Cicco in Reno on April 20. 





Dell Concerts 


Announce Soloists 


Mitropoulos To Conduct 
23 Concerts — Romberg, 
Kostelanetz Engaged 


PHILADELPHIA—Robin Hood Dell’s 
16th season will run for seven weeks 
from June 18 to August 3. In charge 
of programs at the famous Philadel- 
phia outdoor amphitheatre will be 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. He is to hold 
the post of artistic director and prin- 
cipal conductor, and lead 23 of the 
28 programs scheduled. 

Singers to be heard include Zinka 
Milanov, soprano; Kerstin Thorborg, 
contralto; Charles Kullman, tenor; 
Nicola Moscona, bass ; Alexander Kip- 
nis, bass; Astrid Varnay, soprano; 


Emery Darcy, tenor; Lily Pons, so- . 


prano; Dorothy Maynor, soprano; 
Jeanette MacDonald, soprano; Dinah 
Shore, popular singer; Jean Carlton, 


soprano, .and Howard Vanderburg, 
baritone. Other singers will be an- 
nounced. 


Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, is 
billed for Concertos by Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. Another violinist 
will be Henri Temianka. The slate 
of pianists includes the team, Vronsky 
and Babin; Hilde Somer, and Alec 
Templeton. Others engaged to date 
are: the General Platoff Don Cos- 


sacks; Samuel Mayes, cellist, and 
James Chambers, horn-player. 
Besides the concerts to be directed 
by Mr. Mitropoulos, there will be a 
number of Pop events with Sigmund 
Romberg and Andre Kostelanetz on 
the podium. As formerly, the Robin 
Hood Dell Symphony will number 
90 players, the majority from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. David Hocker 
is in his fifth year as general mana- 
ger and the concerts are sponsored 
by the Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 
Inc., Henry E. Gerstley, president. 
W. E. S. 


Musicians Receive 


Guggenheim Awards 
Ten Fellowships Are Given in 
Field of Music— Men in Ser- 
vices Benefited 

Ten of the 96 Fellowships recently 
awarded by the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation were given 
in the field of music. Several of the 
recipients were given  post-Service 

Fellowships, which are available to 

Americans engaged directly in the 

war effort in the Army, Navy or 

civilian war agencies. Their Fellow- 
ships will be held for their use after 
they are discharged from service. 

Creative work in musical composition 

will be done by four post-Service 

Fellows, Corporal Dai-Keong Lee, 

Army, of Honolulu; Corporal Samuel 

Barber, Army; Elliott Carter, music 

consultant, OWI, Overseas Branch; 

and Charles F. Bryan, assistant co- 
ordinator of the Tennessee State De- 
fense Council, Nashville. Dr. Richard 

P. Stebbins, research analyst, Office 

of Strategic Services, Washington, 














Philadelphia Orchestra 
To Play at Worcester 


Te Philadelphia Orchestra will 
appear again at the Worcester 


Festival in Massachusetts this year, 
during the week of Oct. 8, according 
to Harl McDonald, manager of the 
orchestra. Six performances will be 
given. Soloists will include Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist; Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano; Stella Roman, soprano; Jean 
Watson, contralto; Donald Dame, 
tenor, and Lansing Hatfield, baritone. 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct five 
concerts and Saul Caston will lead the 
children’s concert. 








D. C., will make an historical study 
of art patronage. 

Four civilians received Fellowships 
for work in musical composition. They 
are Lukas Foss, 23 years old and 
the youngest composer ever granted 
a Guggenheim Fellowship; Norman 
Dello Joio, who has held a Fellowship 
before; Nikolai Lopatnikoff; and 
Arthur Kreutz, assistant professor of 
music theory at the University of 
Texas. Richard S. Angell, assistant 
professor of library service and music 
librarian at Columbia University, will 
prepare a book on the organization of 
music libraries and archives. 


Hartford Acclaims 
“MadameButterfly”’ 


Roman and Martini Sing 
Leading Roles — Nadell, 
Suzuki 


Hartrorp, CoNnN.— Though the 
Connecticut Opera Association weighed 
with some nervousness the advisability 
of presenting “Madame Butterfly”, 
their worries were only a borrowed 
trouble. The performance at Bushnell 
Memorial on April 11 drew the only 
sold-out house of the ‘local opera 
season. 

Because of laryngitis Jarmila No- 
votna was unable to appear as Cio- 
Cio-San and at the last minute a 
substitute was found in Stella Roman 
who was in excellent voice and gave 
an entirely acceptable impersonation. 

The ungrateful part of Pinkerton 
was sung by Nino Martini with his 
usual smoothness and _ considerably 
more power than in previous appear- 
ances here. He made a very person- 
able naval lieutenant in a white uni- 
form but without the rank insignia. 
Richard Bonelli with characteristic 
ease and an ingratiating baritone made 
the most of the role of Sharpless. 

Rosalind Nadell was a good-looking 
and musical Suzuki. The other parts 
were filled as follows: Kate Pinkerton, 
Maritza Anusbigian; Goro, Anthony 
Amato; Uncle Bonzo, Paul Matthen; 
Imperial Commissioner, Wilfred En- 
gelman; Prince Yamadori, John 
Cesari. 

The sets and costumes were new, 
reportedly having been prepared for a 
pre-Pearl Harbor performance that 
never was given. An enlarged orches- 
tra was provided for this performance 
which was under the direction of 
Fausto Cleva. Frank Pandolfi is art- 
istic director of the company. 

Mr. Cleva after permitting some of 
Act I to lag kept a con moto tempo 
for a production which was distin- 
guished for homogeneity and attention 
to detail. There were times when the 
instrumentalists were allowed to dom- 
inate the picture but on the whole it 
was an evening of fresh, finely-tem- 
pered music. 

The audience was indulgently good- 
humored, finding quiet amusement in 
minor gaucheries without which opera 
seems to be impossible, but seemed 
resolved to enjoy its “Madame Butter- 
fly” and unqualifiedly did so. 

Cart E. Linpstrom 
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Corps Photo 


Signal 
in Front of a Temple Near Bhamo in Burma, Lily Pons, Andre Kostelanetz, Frank 
Versacchi and Theodore Paxson Are Seen With a Group of Burmese Natives 


Round the Globe for the USO 


By Rosert SABIN 


after soldiers of the Ist Army 

had fought their way into the 
city. The roar of artillery in the 
distance never stopped, for the Ger- 
man lines were still only three- 
eighths of a mile away. In a build- 
ing of which three walls were still 
standing, Lily Pons and Andre 
Kostelanetz stood ready to begin 
a concert, the first which the battle- 
weary soldiers had heard since they 
began the gigantic attack on the 
Rhenish stronghold. Mr. Kostelan- 
etz gave a signal to the orchestra, 
made up of soldier-musicians, and 
they began the “American Patrol”. 
Just before they reached the big 
brass-and-percussion, climax which 
always made a smash hit with audi- 
ences, a “155” which had been 
placed outside the ruined building 
let loose. Acrid dust blew into the 
hall, the walls shook, and for a 
moment the air seemed to vibrate 
with the concussion. After the first 
shock, Mr. Kostelanetz and his men 
went on, but their usually sensa- 
tional climax acted as a quiet relief 
after the taste of the real thing 
which they and their audience had 
just experienced. 


I: was in Cologne, only ten days 


Travel 38,000 Miles 


This incident was by no means 
exceptional in the whirlwind tour 
lasting four months which Miss 
Pons and Mr. Kostelanetz have just 
completed for USO-Camp Shows, 
Inc., a tour which took them 38,- 
000 miles through India, China, 
Burma, Italy, Belgium, France and 
Germany. Over “the hump” of the 
Himalayas “on oxygen” by plane, 
through the cobra-and-tiger-infest- 
ed jungles of India on ancient 
trains, in jeeps and carriages and 
boats they made their way, giving 
concerts in remote posts where the 
soldiers had heard nothing for over 
a year and ending up in Europe 
just behind the front lines with the 
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troops of Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. 
Hodges’ Ist Army and Lieut. Gen. 
William H. Simpson’s 9th Army. 
After their concert at Kreteld in 
Germany for the victorious soldiers 
of the 9th Army, Lieut. Gen. Simp- 
son asked them if they would come 
to Berlin, if his army reached the 
German capital before the others, 
and be the first to entertain his 
troops. “A telegram from the gen- 
eral means that we start at once,” 
is Miss Pons’s and Mr. Kostelan- 
etz’s reply to this request. Con- 
certs were given at 2:30 in the 
afternoon, for snipers were every- 
where and it was unsafe to be out 
after dusk. A dramatic reminder 
of their visit in the Rhineland came 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kostelanetz in 
Paris, when they heard a recording 
of their Krefeld concert over the 
radio and could hear the rumble of 
the bombardment distinctly along 





Lily Pons Leaves the Stage After the Pinal Concert in Burma. In Back of Miss Pons 
Is Frank Versacchi, Flutist 


with the music. Their presence 
was known to the Germans, for 
“Axis Sally” had announced from 
the Berlin radio that they were 
touring the Western Front. Miss 
Pons was amazed by the destruc- 
tive power of modern warfare. In 
Cologne, she said there was abso- 
lutely “nothing left” and the ruins 
of Aachen made an unforgettable 
impression upon her. 

Miss Pons found Paris as beau- 
tiful as ever, but she was saddened 
by the misery of the people and in- 
dignant at the continuing prosper- 
ity of the collaborationists. On her 
own authority, she made several 
biting statements about conditions 
there. “The rich go to the black 
market and the others go to beg, 
for they are starving,” she said. 
“The collaborationists made mil- 
lions when the Germans’ were 
there, while the poor starved. Now 





Five Hours Before Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz Gave Their Concert at This 

Base in India the Soldier Audience Began to Arrive, to Assure Themselves of 

Seats, Improvised from Steel Matting Ordinarily Used in the Construction of 
Airfield Strips 





Pons and Kostelanetz Complete 
Tour of Far East and Europe 


they just go right on and everyone 
else is dying off. They are free 
to go any place. It is disgusting. 
They asked me to sing at the Stage 
Door Canteen in Paris. They told 
me I would represent America and 
Maurice Chevalier would represent. 
France. I refused to sing with 
him. Everyone knows he was a 
collaborationist. I don’t want to 
even see him.” Danielle Darrieux, 
on the other hand, had acted honor- 
ably, Miss Pons declared. One sees 
little traffic in Paris, she said, and 
the only people about are the very 
old and the very young. A bright- 
er side of the Paris visit was Miss 
Pons’s reunion with her two sisters, 
whom she had not seen since 1938. 


Concert at Paris Opéra 


With Kostelanetz and the U. S. 
Army Band she gave a concert in 
the Paris Opéra House as a grand 
finale to the long tour. It was re- 
corded and broadcast on Easter 
Sunday. 

The long trek which was to bring 
Miss Pons and Mr. Kostelanetz be- 
fore an estimated two millions of 
soldiers began on Dec. 10, 1944. 
Only a few weeks previously they 
had completed their first USO tour 
of North Africa, Palestine, Egypt, 
the Persian Gulf and Italy. Ac- 
companying them on this second 
trip were Theodore Paxson, pianist, 
and Frank Versacchi, flutist. Mr. 
Kostelanetz assembled his orchestra 
after they arrived in India. It was 
composed of soldiers, some of them 
on detached service, and at its full 
complement numbered 47 players, 
including two WACS, who were 
violinists. Ten of the men were in 
active service, and Mr. Kostelanetz 
remembers that his first trumpet 
went off one morning on a mission, 
remarking that he might be back 
for the next concert. And the next 
day he came back, having accom- 
plished his flight successfully, to 
take his place in the orchestra for 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Los Angeles County Supervisors 


Approve Large Music Appropriation 

















HROUGH a é series of motions 

presented to the Board of Super- 
visors, the County of Los Angeles re- 
cently took a big step forward for the 
development of serious music. It ap- 
proved, for the preliminary budget, 
appropriations totalling $150,000. 

Of this sum, $50,000 was set aside 
for the newly created symphonic band 
and a like sum for construction of a 
building in Hollywood Bowl for musi- 
cal and recreational purposes and for 
subsidizing development of symphonic 
and operatic ventures for the general 
public. 

At the same time the board ap- 
pointed Dr. Karl Wecker (managing 
director of the Bowl) as Musical 
Director of the County of Los An- 
geles. He has served the county for 
the past two years as a music con- 
sultant. In his new capacity he will 
work more directly with the super- 
visors. 

Heretofore the county has _ sup- 
ported a band but it was pointed out 
that a symphonic ensemble will be 
more flexible and will better serve the 
county in its general music program. 

The planned structure in the Bowl 
involves erection of a two-story, 
sound-proof building over the pres- 
ent tea garden patio. It will pro- 
vide rehearsal rooms and studios and 
musical instruction quarters for the 
county’s musical and youth activities. 

Another motion presented to the 
board and adopted covers appointment 
of a committee of three musicians 
resident in the county consisting of 
one representing the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, one for the field 
of music education and one to rep- 
resent the concert and operatic fields. 
This group will form an advisory 
committee to serve with the County 
Musical Director to make recommen- 
dations as to policy and expenditure 
of funds in connection with the indi- 
cated motions. ; 

The first meeting of the Music Ad- 
visory Board to discuss these matters 
is pictured above. From the left are: 
Harold W. Tuttle, president of How- 
ard Motor Company, and president of 
the Art Commission; William H. 
Richardson, vice-president of Birkei- 
Richardson Co.; L. E. Behymer, 
pioneer impresario and president of 
the National Association for Music 
and Related Arts; Mrs. Grant Coop- 
er, wife of a prominent attorney and 
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Otto Rothschild 


Above: The First 
Meeting of the 
Music Bureau Ad- 
visory Board in 
LosAngeles. 
Right: Dr. Karl 
Wecker, Manag- 
ing Director of 
the Hollywood 
Bowl, New Music 
Director of the 
County of Los 
Angeles 





member of the Art Commission; Dr. 
Lewis W. Curtis, head supervisor 
Music Department of the Los Angeles 
City Schools; Isabel Morse Jones, 
music editor Los Angeles Times and 
correspondent of Musica AMERICA, 
also vice chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Music Bureau; Henry 
Duque, attorney and president of the 
Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Com- 
pany, chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the Music Bureau of the City of 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Arthur Bergh, 
president of the Opera Guild of South- 
ern California; J. K. Wallace, presi- 
dent Musicians Mutual Protective As- 
sociation; Mrs. Elmer Belt, secretary 
of the Opera Guild and of the Advis- 
ory Board of the Music Bureau; Les- 
ter Donahue, pianist and member of 
the Art Commission and Bureau of 
Music; J. Arthur Lewis, Music Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Music. Not 
shown are Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic; Frank Vitale, president of the 
Bohemian Distributing Co.; Mrs. 
Artie Mason Carter, founder of the 
Hollywood Bowl; Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Karl Wecker. 





Goldman Band Concerts 
To Begin June 13 


The regular series of the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Memorial Con- 
certs by the Goldman Band, directed 
by Edwin Franko Goldman, will be 
given in Central Park and Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, from June 13 to Aug- 
ust 12. The New York concerts will be 
given at 8:30 on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday and Sunday evenings ; the ones 
in Brooklyn at 8:30 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Walter Conducts 


Kansas City Forces 


Heifetz Is Soloist at 
Final Concert — Kurtz 
Re-engaged 


Kansas City.—On special invita- 
tion of Efrem Kurtz, Bruno Walter 
made his first appearance, following 
his sabbatical leave from the Metro- 
politan Opera, as guest conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra for two 
concerts, Feb. 24 and 25 in the Music 
Hall. These were under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Kansas City 
and dedicated to the memory of Sieg- 
fried Harzfeld, a veteran Kansas City 
patron of music and member of the 
Philharmonic board. From the begin- 
ning of the two identical programs 
until the end, a progressive ovation 
was given Mr. Walter, while the deep 
appreciation he evoked from the au- 
dience was mingled with a sense of 
satisfaction over the capable response 
given his direction by the orchestra, 
now in its second year of reorganiza- 
tion under Efrem Kurtz. With telling 
revelation Mr. Walter led the players 
through a program of favorite classics 
that included Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture; Brahms’s Symphony in C 
minor; the Siegfried Idyll, Prelude 
and Liebestod from “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger”. The Siegfried Idyll 





took on unheard-of beauties of sheer 
tone-magic under the baton of this 
history-making visitor to Kansas City, 
and, in fact, everything he presented 
glowed anew with his strong, perva- 
sive magnetism. 

The last regular pair of concerts 
by the Philharmonic were conducted 
by Efrem Kurtz on Feb. 28 and 
March 1 with Jascha Heifetz as 
soloist. The long-promised Kabalevsky 
Symphony followed Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe” Overture and created a feeling 
of puissant energy springing from folk 
sources and the agile craftsmanship of 
its Slavic composer. Heifetz gave 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto a searchingly 
beautiful performance and carried his 
audience into ecstasies of applause. 

Mr. Kurtz has been engaged again 
for next year’s 20 week season of 
orchestra concerts and an outstanding 
list of artists will appear under the 
baton of this increasingly-popular and 
tireless conductor. Lucy Parrott 





Marjorie Lawrence to Receive 
Award from Symphony Society 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will receive the 
1945 Annual Recognition Award from 
the Essex County Symphony Society 
“in recognition of her outstanding 


service to the Armed Forces.” The 
presentation will be made by Mrs. 
Parker O. Griffith, founder of the 


Society, at a luncheon honoring Miss 
Lawrence at Essex House, Newark, 
New Jersey on May 3. 





Musie Springs to Life Once More 


in Brussels and Antwerp 


Beales Sear the infamous German 
buzzbombs that still try to spread 
destruction over parts of Belgium, a 
string quartet was giving a recital 
sometime in March in Antwerp. 
Music being an international art, the 
program included among other things 
Haydn’s “Emperor” Quartet with that 
beautiful set of variations which was 
to become after the composer’s death 
the German national anthem. The 
players had hardly begun to play that 
lovely music when they were almost 
interrupted by the all too familiar 
sound of a “V-1” that exploded maybe 
a mile away. The music went on, and 
players and audience, far from being 
excited, continued enjoying it just as 
if they were telling the Germans: “So 
you see, it is another but likewise Ger- 
man voice itself that defies you... .” 


Belgian music life is in full swing 
again, even if in Antwerp the big 
organizations had to suspend their ac- 
tivities for the time being. The three 
big theatres of the city, the Royal 
Flemish Opera House, the Royal 
Flemish Theatre and the Municipal 
Playhouse, have not been harmed by 
the war, though, and it is expected 
that they wili reopen soon. Only 
musical events sanctioned at this time 
by military authorities are concerts of 
local artists for small audiences of 
United Nations soldiers at various 
places. The English pianist, Stefan 
Ashkenase, who had also appeared in 
Brussels with great success, played a 
pretentious program, and the “local 
Van Poppel-String Quartet gave sev- 
eral recitals. In cooperation with 
“Ensa” (the British “USO”) the 
Antwerp Musicologist J. Alpaerts or- 
ganizes another series of weekly con- 
certs. Around Easter several Bach 
programs with performances of the 
“Coffee Cantata” and parts of the “St. 
John” Passion were given under his 
auspices. 

If music life in Antwerp is some- 
what hampered due to the war, Brus- 
sels seems to offer more than ever 
before in the line of musical entertain- 
ment. On the schedule of the “Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie” Opera House we 
find the usual variety of Mozart, 


Verdi, Puccini, Rossini, Donizetti 
and of course many French works 
such as “Faust”, “Contes D’Hoffman, 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade”, but no Richard Wagner. 
Of less frequently played works on 
the repertoire we might mention 
Falla’s “La Vida Breve”, Mussorg- 
sky’s “Fair at Sorotzinsky” and 
Honegger’s “Judith.” Very active 
are the three symphony orchestras 
whose programs for obvious reasons 
stress the national note. In one re- 
cent concert Belgian 18th century 
music was presented and the “Asso- 
ciation” dedicated one of the concerts 
of the Orchestre National to more 
modern Belgian authors such as Mar- 
cel Poot, César Franck and Arthur de 
Greef. De Greef was also an interna- 
tionally known concert pianist and 
“disappeared” during the war. An 
All-Saint-Saéns program was given 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
the semi-professional orchestra of the 
Music Academy played Russian music 
in its second concert of the season. 
Other events that round up the picture 
of the well-organized music life in the 
capital were a benefit concert of the 
“Royal Signal Corps Orchestra” of 
the British Army, a series of perform- 
ances of all 32 Beethoven sonatas by 
the pianist Del Pueyo, an all-Bach 
program of the Royal Conservatory 
and numerous other chamber music 
and solo recitals, partly under the 
sponsorship of “Ensa” for United Na- 
tions servicemen. GERALD Hayn. 





In a letter which was enclosed with 
the story herewith, Sgt. Hayn says 
that he had just returned from Belgi- 
um to France. He formerly corre- 
sponded for Mustcat America from 
San Diego, Calif. He adds: “‘Two 
items, perhaps of interest for the 
news column, are that Lily Pons 
with Andre Kostelanetz and the U.S. 
Army Band appeared recently on 
the stage of the Paris Grand Opéra 
in a concert for servicemen under 
USO auspices and that Lt. Edward 
Kilenyi of the U. S. Army was 
soloist with the Orchestre Lamou- 
reux under Eugene Bigot at the 
Palais Chaillot in Paris on Palm 


Sunday.”’ Eprror. 
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“Flying Dutchman” and “Faust” 


Revived at City Center 


Laszlo Halasz Directs Com- 


pany’s First Wagner Presenta- 
tion —Other Operas Repeated 
from Last Season 


HE City Center Opera Company 

began another Spring season on 
the evening of April 12 with “The 
Flying Dutchman”, its first attempt 
in the Wagnerian field. Just what 
prompted this departure from the tra- 
ditional repertoire of popular opera 
was not clear and its wisdom seemed 
debatable. The large audience on hand 
appeared strangely perplexed by a 
work so different in character from 
those to which it had become habitu- 
ated. Not a few persons grew restive 
and withdrew before the final act. 

The impression generated by the 
performance was, to say the least, 
equivocal. The second act turned out 
the most fortunate of the three. But it 
was evident that those who embarked 
on a production of “The Flying 
Dutchman” did not truly appreciate 
the obstacles they were up against. It 
is a gross error to imagine that the 
early operas of Wagner are simple be- 
cause they lack some of the pitfalls of 
the maturer ones. A work like this, 
whatever its immaturities as an artis- 
tic product, presents a wide range of 
subtleties and special problems that an 
inadequately equipped opera company 
can tackle only at its peril. In the un- 
equal contest the City Center people 
were, on the whole, badly worsted. 

It is virtually impossible to offer a 
performance of “The Flying Dutch- 
man” having the peculiar atmosphere 
and the somber romantic illusion the 
piece demands on a stage as shallow 
and otherwise as spatially limited as 
the City Center’s and so deficient in 
mechanical equipment; it is impos- 
sible, furthermore, to do justice to 
Wagner’s music with an orchestra as 
ill balanced and as_ under-manned, 
with a string body so feebly constitu- 
ted as this one—particularly in a 
house where villainous acoustics play 
hob with instrumental  sonorities. 
Least of all is it possible to gain ,con- 
vincing results with a conductor lack- 
ing the sense of the Wagnerian line 





Roberto Silva as 
Mephistopheles 


and the proper instinct for Wagnerian 
tempi. As it was, Laszlo Halasz took 
the greater part of the score much 
too fast. The playing was ragged and 
raucous, deficient in precision, un- 
rhythmic and poorly adjusted to the 
singers. The brass section much of 
the time emitted deplorable sounds. 
The overture was subjected to an ap- 
palling performance. 


But this opera asks for still more 
than a capable orchestra, a sensitive 
conductor and a stage sizable enough 
to meet its scenic demands. It needs at 
least three highly talented singing 
actors and a very capable chorus. The 
City Center can lay claim to a fair 
ensemble of women’s voices, with the 
result that the Spinning Chorus was 
most agreeably sung. The men, on the 
other hand, wefe by no means so 
happy a lot and the lusty jubilations 
of Daland’s sea folk turned into heavy 
business. Mr. Halasz made no effort 
to tempt fate with the eerie choruses 
of the Dutchman’s crew. Except for 
their concluding bars he simply cut 
them out, leaving the third act—whose 
dramatic substance is thin enough in 
any case—something of a torso. 


Of the three leading vocalists of the 
occasion Doris Doree, the Senta, 
proved by much the best. Indeed, Miss 
Doree’s singing, in spite of her fre- 
quent indulgence in a coup de glotte, 
was so clear and vital in tonal quality, 
so forceful in its dramatic impact and 
sO unremittingly true to pitch that one 
marvelled she had not been entrusted 
with more important duties while she 
was a member of the Metropolitan. The 
true Senta voice 
and provided one of the best perfor- 
mances of the ballad heard hereabouts 
in a long time. Miss Doree managed 
to sing its troublesome mesza voce 
passage absolutely in tune, a feat not 
achieved by many artists far more 
famous. In unbecoming 


soprano possesses a 


spite of an 


costume and her overuse of a some- 





Andzia Kuzak as Mu- 
setta in ‘La Bohéme" 


ae 


A. F. Sozio Photos 


Joseph Laderoute as Faust with Dorothy 
Kirsten as Marguerite 


April 25, 1945 










Members of the ‘Flying Dutchman" Cast. 


Fred Fehl 


(Left to Right) Giulio Gari, Sidor 


Belarsky, Enid Szantho, William Horne, Doris Doree and Frederick Destal 


what stiff gesticulatory style of acting 
Miss Doree’s embodiment was wholly 
sincere and often moving. 

Neither the Dutchman of Frederick 
Destal nor the Daland of Sidor Belar- 
sky satisfied the exactions of Wag- 
ner’s drama. Mr. Destal presented the 
figure of the doomed mariner quite 
without any suggestion of the mystery, 
the pity, the somber grandeur and 
tragic aloofness it should diffuse. His 
treatment of the music, often outright 
negative, suffered from a lack of vocal 
amplitude, particularly at the bottom 


of his scale where his tones were 
largely weak and unresonant. Mr. 
Belarsky sang ODaland’s melodious 


passages at best acceptably but failed 
to capture the kindliness and geniality 
of the character, which he turned into 
a personage almost as glum as the 
Dutchman himself. 

Of the lesser characters William 
Horne, as Erik, was perhaps the most 
fortunate. Erik is a difficult and often 
a thankless assignment. Mr. Horne 
made no effort to seek in the young 
huntsman more than Wagner put into 
it. He sang the sentimental cavatina 
of the last act with engaging tonal 
quality and without lachrymose exces- 
ses and made the most of his chances 
in the dream narrative in the spinning 
chamber. Another young tenor, Giulio 
Gari, disclosed an uncommonly fresh 
and sympathetic voice in the Steers- 
man’s song. Enid Szantho, in the tiny 
part of Mary, did out of the fullness 
of her long operatic experience about 
as much as can be done, but hardly 
seemed in her best voice. 

Richard Rychtarik, who designed 
the settings, had more than the usual 
difficulties with the two ships and 
their maneuvers in view of the re- 
strictions of stage space. It is_a ques- 
tion whether Mr. Rychtarik might not 
have accomplished happier results in 
the way of atmosphere and illusion by 
a freer, more resourceful use of lights 
than by  semi-realistic attempts at 
marine architecture. The spinning 
room seemed rather more Slavic than 
Scandinavian in character. 


H. F. P. 


First Production of "Faust" 


The City Center’s first production of 
“Faust” on the evening of April 18 re- 
solved itself into a set of variables 
which threaten to become traditional 
at this “people’s theatfe”. In all of its 
performances, there are elements that 
are superlatively good and other ele- 
ments that are dismayingly, and un- 
necessarily, bad. There is no “mean” 
of quality in any single performance, 


nor from one performance to another, 
so that one never knows what to ex- 
pect. While this may be stimulating 
to public curiosity, it is symptomatic 
of weak over-all direction. 

“Faust”, for instance, is one of the 
best representations of the work cur- 
rently offered in this vicinity—from 
certain points of view. In Dorothy 
Kirsten, the City Center has a Mar- 
guerite whose equal in vocal endow- 
ments, finish and style of acting and 
physical comeliness scarcely is to be 
found today. Enid Szantho was a 
properly routined and effective Marthe. 
As a last minute substitute for Henry 
Cordy, who was to have given us a 
male Siebel for a change, Alice How- 
land was a rich-voiced, but rather too 
femininely attractive youth, and her 
brushes with Mephistopheles were not 
too well devised. The latter character 
was carried off well enough in a lack- 
lustre way by Roberto Silva. Joseph 
Laderoute provided a tall, robust, al- 
most Siegfriedian Faust, who seemed 
determined to make a_ traditionally 
negative role emerge as a thing of weft 
and significance. His purposes were 
more laudable than his methods. His 
efforts to achieve a heldentenor effect 
forced his voice into over-driven, open 
tones and produced a strain in the high 
range which was destructive of qual- 
ity. The parts of Valentin and Wag- 
ner were assumed ably enough by 
Daniel Duno and Richard Rivers, re- 
spectively. 

The settings, much of the stage di- 
rection and the playing of the orches- 
tra were distinctly on the debit side. 
All of the scenes were framed within 
two gothic arches, set one behind the 
other. The realistic “flats” and props 
used within these arches (particularly 
the doll’s house intended to represent 
Marguerite’s abode) made a _ hodge- 
podge, improvisational impression. 
Many details of stage business which 
are prescriptive in this opera were 
either omitted, pointlessly altered or 
inadequately developed, and the gen- 
eral management of the stage too often 
had the manner of a high school thea- 
trical. The orchestra gave a better 
account of itself than it did in “The 
Flying Dutchman”, but it still wants 
professional polish and better integra- 
tion. Jean Morel’s direction was gen- 
erally forceful, although his tempos 
frequently were open to question. R. 


“La Traviata", April 13 


For the second evening of the 
Spring season the opera was “La Tra- 
viata”. An audience of only moderate 
size but of much enthusiasm attended. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Symphony Women’s Groups 
Hold 5th Biennial in New York 
Delegates from 17 Cities Discuss 


Union Problems, 
Youth Concerts and Other Issues 


Fund Raising, 


Sb fifth biennial conference of 
delegates from Women’s Commit- 
tees of symphony orchestras in 17 
cities was held in New York from 
April 10 to 12. Mrs. Telfer MacAr- 
thur, chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Orchestral 
Association, was chairman of the 
three day meetings, and Mrs. Lytle 
Hull, chairman of the Auxiliary 
Board of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, was official hostess. Meetings 
took place at the Barclay Hotel, the 
Hampshire House and the Colony 
Club, and the official delegates and 
guests were additionally occupied with 
social events and visits to Radio City 


Music Hall and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert. Arthur Judson, 
manager of the Philharmonic and 


president of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
spoke at one meeting. 

Reports from each of the 17 cities 
indicated that the women’s commit- 
tees play an integral and important 
part in the activities of our symphony 
orchestras. Exchange of ideas was 
lively, each concise report being fol- 
lowed by a rapid-fire question period 
which showed that these women take 
their responsibilities seriously. 


All through the reports, three ideas 
persisted, and were amplified at a 
round-table meeting in the final ses- 
sion. These were: money raising, 
union problems and the importance 
and significance of young people’s 
concerts. 


Government Aid Stressed 


In the first category, the possible 
future importance of government sup- 
port of one kind or another was 
touched on repeatedly, and those or- 
chestras which at present enjoy such 
support, at least in part, described the 
method with which it is given. For 
example, Buffalo receives $15,000 
from the city to add to the $60,000 
which it raised in a drive. Indian- 
apolis is also the recipient of state 
funds, and San Francisco and Balti- 
more which were not represented at 
the conference, were noted as other 
beneficiaries of government money. 
Fund drives of many types were ex- 
plained, one of the most interesting 
being that of Toronto, which in doub- 
ling its season from 19 to 38 concerts, 
held an auction sale which raised 
$12,000. Many associations rely on 
membership plans of varying types, 
and Pittsburgh has taken a significant 
step in going to industry to sell tick- 
ets. A committee of 25 men, ap- 
proaching corporations, raised $40,000 
last year, and with the work not fin- 
ished this year, has already doubled 
that amount. Many other interesting 
examples were given. 


Denver, Norfolk and Youngstown 
reported particular success in smooth 
dealings with the unions. Differences 
in particular problems only empha- 
sized the need for a clearing house of 
the type provided by the conferences. 

Official delegates from each of the 
cities were the following, although 
several orchestras sent more than two 
representatives each: 


Buffalo: Mrs. George L. Mathew- 
son, Mrs. Fred A. Ressel. Chicago: 
Mrs. Telfer MacArthur, Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Upham. Cincinnati: Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Hauck, Mrs. Norbert B. 
Enneking. Cleveland: Mrs. Alfred 


Robert Willard, Mrs. Avery L. Ster- 
Denver: Mrs. George Cranmer, 


ner. 
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Mrs. Telfer Mac- 

Arthur of Chicago 

(Left), and Mrs. 

Lytle Hull of New 
York 


Mrs. Wilbur Denious. Detroit: Mrs. 
Donald Melville, Mrs. Philip Baker. 
Indianapolis: Mrs. Charles Latham, 
Alma Patton. New York: Mrs. Lytle 
Hull, Mrs. Arthur Lehman. Norfolk: 
Mrs. S. H. Ferebee, Mrs. C. Dodson 


Morrisette. Philadelphia: Frances A. 
Wister, Mrs. W. G. Foulke, 2nd. 
Pittsburgh: Mrs. John P. Hoelzel, 


Mrs. Clifford Heinz. Rochester: Mrs. 


Arthur Stettner 


Robert Ranlet, Mrs. Roland T. Will. 
St. Louis: Mrs. Grayson Carroll, Mrs. 
Charles Rice. Scranton: Mrs. Ralph 
A. Amerman, Mrs. Harold A. Scragg. 
Toronto: Mrs. Edmond Boyd, Mrs. 
Roy Whitehead. Washington (Na- 
tional Symphony): Mrs. Walter 
Bruce Howe, Mrs. C. C. Glover, Jr. 
Youngstown: Mrs. C. W. Straubel, 
Mrs. M. P. Mahrer. F. Q. E. 











Tristan’s Ship—Bow or Stern View? 


Fuchs, Formerly of Metro- 
politan, Raises Some Ques- 
tions of First- Act Staging 
Prompted by Article on the 
Oblique View 


Aftae reading the article “Pre- 
senting the Case for an Oblique 
View of Tristan’s Ship” in the 
March 25th issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA, Peter Paul Fuchs, for- 
merly a member of the Musical 
Staff of the Metropolitan Opera, 
wrote to the author with a few sug- 
gestions about the staging of the 
first act of Wagner’s opera. Mr. 
Fuchs is now on duty with the 
United States Army, stationed at 
Fort Andrews, Mass. His letter is 
presented below, followed by com- 
ments from the author. 


The Prosecution's Case 





OUR article about “Tristan” in 
the last issue of MusicaAL AMERICA 
was of great interest to me as it must 
have been to everyone seriously con- 
cerned with the presentation of opera. 
Having spent a great deal of thought 
on the correct interpretation of Wag- 
ner’s requirements myself I find your 
solution a very convincing one. Yet I 
should like to be enlightened on one 
critical point: Why is it that you, in 
quoting Wagner’s directions, consis- 
tently translate the word “Steuerbord” 
by stern? Literally “Steuerbord” 
means starboard, which, according to 
Webster’s dictionary, is the right side 
of a vessel looking toward the bow, or 
the front end. But aside from that 
there are two more facts indicating 
that the stern of the boat is not to be 
seen on stage. According to the first 
scenic direction in the orchestra score 
the pavillion is built on the “Vorder- 
deck” which, needless to say, is the 
front part of the deck. And shortly 
afterwards, when Brangane sings 
“Blaue Streifen steigen im Osten auf” 
this intention is made even more evi- 
dent. Brangane, gazing through an 
upstage opening in the curtains “over 
the side of the ship” notices the ap- 
proaching shoreline which indicates 
clearly that she looks in the direction 
in which the ship is moving, i.e., 
toward the bow. 
Judging from the shape of the ves- 
sel in all the designs that you pub- 
lished it seems to me that the designers 


agree with me on this principle. How- 
ever I am not trying to oppose your 
suggestion regarding the oblique view. 
This view, aside from its theatrical 
effectiveness, is probably exactly what 
Wagner has in mind when he wants us 
to look toward the starboard. If the 
point of the ship (the bow) is to be 
seen at all it must be shown upstage 
to the left of the audience. 

The only remaining problem then is 
whether the rudder should be seen or 
not. Assuming that every ship has 
the rudder in the back (I may be 
wrong on that!) it can not be seen. 
Obviously Tristan’s mention of the 
rudder is meant in a pars-pro-toto 
sense only. Overlooking the entire 
deck from the spot where he stands 
he is in a position to direct his com- 
mands to the entire crew, including 
the sailor on the stern who mans the 
rudder. From the standpoint of dra- 
matic veracity I propose therefore not 
to show the rudder in the setting. 


For the Defense 





R. FUCHS '’S letter brings up 
some points which, if we try 
to approach with complete logic, 
would land us in utter chaos. Let 
us see if we can deal with them, if 
not entirely logically, at least prac- 
tically, with regard for stagecraft, 
and also as much realism as possible 
while still hewing to Wagner’s di- 
rections as closely as may be. 
First, may I say that in using the 
word “stern” to translate “Steuer- 
bord” (literally, as Mr. Fuchs 
points out, meaning “starboard’’), 
I have followed verbatim the stage 
directions in the piano score. They 
are in English. The facsimile of 
the autograph score does use the 
word “Steuerbord”. But taking it 
literally to mean starboard raises 
some problems which are virtually 
insoluble in actual staging and also 
in verisimilitude. “The whole 
length of the ship seen down to the 
starboard” already seems impos- 
sible. But before we go further, 
let me offer Herbert Peyser’s sug- 
gestion about this word. Wagner, 
as is well known, never hesitated to 
coin a word if an existing one did 
not seem to express all he wanted it 
to. It is possible that this is such a 
word, although, of course, we can 
never know. Reasons to support 


this idea are several. “Steuer” 
means rudder, so that the references 
could be to the steering apparatus, 
thence to the stern, where the rud- 
der is to be found, and translated 
“stern” by those who printed the 
piano score. If this was the opinion 
at the time of that printing, or even 
if it was an arbitrary or uninten- 
tional change from the literal mean- 
ing of the word, it certainly makes 
more sense, Because, even though 
Mr. Fuchs says that by standing in 
the bow Tristan can overlook the 
entire deck, and issue commands to 
the entire crew (a ship of that vin- 
tage would certainly have been a 
small one), he is not likely to be 
that far away from the steersman 
when he gives as his chief concern 
and his reason for not going to 
Isolde the watchfulness over the 
steering of the ship. 

The “foredeck” (indicated in the 
facsimile score) where the pavilion 
is erected, was shortened to “deck” 
in the piano score. However, again 
noting the probable smallness of the 
ship, anything away from fore or 
aft would undoubtedly be fairly 
centered, no matter which end of 
the ship is shown. I confess to 
having been puzled by the main- 
mast being at the stern, as I said in 
my article, but here again we run 
up against reality as against stage- 
craft, and we could carry all these 
arguments to a point of absurdity. 


West or East? 


It would be interesting to ask 
each stage director concerned which 
end of the ship he thought he was 
depicting. Since we cannot do 
that, let us go on to other points in 
Mr. Fuchs’s letter. His quotation 
of Brangane’s line “Blaue Streifen 
steigen im Osten auf” brings out a 
curious fact. It is, in the first place, 
a misquotation. The autograph 
score as well as the published 
libretto has it “Blaue Streifen stie- 
gen im Westen auf”, which not only 
makes the land rising in the past 
tense but also in the West instead 
of the East. This would seem to 
indicate that the vessel was sailing 
West instead of East, which is geo- 
graphically impossible, unless you 
want to imagine that the ship has 
veered about to avoid pirates or a 
shoal and was approaching Corn- 
wall from a different direction—an- 
other venture into hair-splitting. 
If the word has been changed to 
“Osten” in performance, it is an- 
other of those mutations which hap- 
pen in the long course of a work’s 
progress. We can only suppose 
that Wagner did not concern him- 
self with every realistic detail, and 
that some later generation changed 
West to East to conform with geo- 
graphical verity. 

For a ship sailing from Ireland 
to Cornwall would proceed South, 
Southeast and then East. The open- 
ing sailor’s song makes this clear in 
the text. He says: 

“Westwarts schweift der Blick; 

ostwarts streicht das Schiff.” 

Possibly the boy was casting 
glances back to Ireland to the girl 
he left behind him; certainly the 
ship is going in the other direction. 

We can get into pretty deep water 
here too, and there is a point which 
substantiates Mr. Fuchs’s view. Re- 
member that if we see the stern of 
the ship, it is presumably sailing 
towards us in the audience. Bran- 
gane stands at stage left, looking 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Dear Musical America: 





I read with a good deal of satis- 
faction that the Nazis did not put 
up much of a fight for Bayreuth 
and surrendered it with little re- 
sistance to the American forces. 
The newspapers have carried no 
particulars about damage to this or 
that landmark in the Wagnerian 
mecca and from the report of one 
correspondent, who claimed to be 
writing his dispatch from a seat 
in the main box which Hitler used 
to occupy at some of the festival 
performances, I gather that the 
Festspielhaus has escaped destruc- 


tion. Had it been bombed or 
burned we should have known 
about it soon enough. I was in 


doubt about its fate for some time 
because, though there never used 
to be any factories or military 
plants in its vicinity, the railroad 
runs just below the right side of the 
hill where the theatre stands and 
was reported to have been bombed 
only a few days before the Ameri- 
cans entered. Personally, I should 
have read of the destruction of the 
famous edifice with a pang, in view 
of the noble ends to which Wagner 
built it. When the Festspielhaus 
is in a shape, at some indeterminate 
future, to function again it ought 
to be freshly consecrated to its ori- 
ginal purposes. And I like to think 
that Americans will play a conspic- 
uous part in reclaiming it, even as 
they contributed materially to its 
construction nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago. 

Nothing in the news leads one to 
believe that Villa Wahnfried suf- 
fered injury. But what, I wonder, 
has become of the priceless archives 
housed there? Can they, too, have 
been stored away in caves and salt 
mines along with those art treasures 
we have read about? Their loss to 
Wagnerian scholarship would un- 
questionably be irreparable. If they 
survive the war and if there is any 
doubt about the advisability of re- 
turning them to Wahnfried I should 
like to see them made one hundred 
percent accessible to scholars. What 
would be more suitable than to di- 
vide them equally between the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Library of 
Congress? 

I hope, too, that the little rococo 
opera house of the Margraves of 
Bayreuth will come out of the strug- 
gle unscathed. It was not very use- 
ful for operatic purposes but inside, 
at any rate, it was an architectural 
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gem. Otherwise there was much 
in modernized Bayreuth I could 
cheerfully dispense with, especially 
the new post office and the atrocious 
Nazi monument near the railroad 
station which had just been erected 
the last time I was in Bayreuth. 
The last named monstrosity should 
be eliminated in any case. 
i. 


Probably the most extraordinary 
performance of the Quartet from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” ever heard in 
San Francisco was given recently 
—not in the Opera House but on 
Post Street, at midnight. At least 
one of the singers was a famous 
operatic star, too. It was after a 
dinner given by the board of gov- 
ernors of the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Association to celebrate Pierre 
Monteux’s anniversary as conduc- 
tor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. The conductor emerged 
from the hotel with Mrs. Monteux 
and Dusolina Giannini, and before 
their car arrived, a Navy petty 
officer who had been celebrating 
copiously in several bars came over 
and greeted him. Clapping him on 
the back, he said: “I recognized 
vou because I go to concerts all 
the time. I just love music. You 
love music and I. love music, so 
lets’s all sing a li’l song.” 


“Fine,” said Miss Giannini, 
“What shall we sing?” 
“We gotta quartet,” said the 


officer, “How about the Quartet 


from ‘Rigoletto?’ ” 
So then and there, with Mr. 
Monteux conducting, passers-by 


were treated to a spontaneous per- 
formance of the familiar quartet. 
Which goes to prove that “Rigo- 
letto” is still good for many things. 
Somehow I can’t imagine a mid- 
night gathering breaking into 
“Salome”, or “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk”. But what with music 
education and the tempo of modern 
life, who can prophesy what our 
grandchildren will break into? 
ay oe 

At long last, Weber’s “Invitation 
to the Dance” has been taken seri- 
ously. When Arturo Toscanini was 
conducting the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic recently he was surprised 
to hear a murmur of laughter and 
applause from the audience in the 
midst of the piece. Turning around 
he saw the cause of the disturbance, 
a young woman in black silk slacks 
and a shirtwaist, barefooted, who 
was dancing before the footlights. 
As he signalled the orchestra to stop 
playing Wilfred Davis, manager of 
the orchestra, emerged from the 
wings in pursuit of the dancer, who 
tripped away from him through the 
orchestra and into the arms of some 
other pursuers backstage. 

* * * 


Later, in an interview quoted in 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald- 
Express, the young woman, who 
gave her name as Helen Faville, 
of Roanoke, Va., “explained”. “I 
first saw Toscanini in Carnegie 
Hall years ago, and I felt at 
that time I was spiritually wedded 
to him. He has been a guiding 
star in my life ever since that time 
—advising me in my dancing 
career. I’ve always wanted to 
dance in Carnegie Hall while he 
conducted, and I must confess that 
I planned last night’s appearance. 
When I got to the concert and was 
sitting in my back row seat, I 
looked at the program and there 
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was ‘Invitation to the Dance’ and 
I knew then I could not resist it. 
At the intermission I moved down 
by the ramp and it seemed to me 
that when the time came he said 
‘Now’, just as he has talked to 
me thousands of times before and 
I just had to go on that stage and 
dance”. 

Miss Faville has studied dancing 
for several years, and says that she 
was once a pupil of Ruth St. Denis. 
Let us hope that this enterprising 
young woman will not be inspired 
to emulate the piano teacher of the 
classic Paderewski anecdote and 
advertise in the future: “Danced 
with Toscanini”. 

ee 6 


Trust the French to think of 
something ingenious with which to 
plague the Nazi big-wigs who lived 
in Paris during the occupation. 
From Lily Pons, who recently re- 
turned from a USO tour which took 
her to the French capital, comes 
the story of an amusing trick em- 
ployed by the French underground. 
It seems that the Germans loved the 
glamor of theatrical opening nights, 
and whenever a new play or opera 
was produced the Nazi “select list” 
would buy out the tickets. The un- 
derground would promptly print 
and sell thousands of additional 
tickets so that on opening night an 
enormous crowd of outraged Ger- 
mans would quarrel with each other 
as to who was entitled to the seats. 
According to a Parisian under- 
ground leader, this consumed not 
only a great deal of enemy energy 
but also valuable supplies of gaso- 
line used to get to the theatre. 

* * * 


‘ 


What would Homer have said, if 
he could have foreseen that the 
Song of the Sirens would be em- 
ployed one day to lure the lowly 
and unromantic male mosquito to 
his destruction? Yet such is the 
new weapon of science against the 
insects, developed by Dr. Morton 
C. Kahn, associate professor of 
public health and preventive medi- 
cine at Cornell University Medical 
College in New York, and his as- 
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sociates, according to an account 
recently published in the New York 
Herald Tribune. It seems that in 
the laboratory the mosquito “songs 
of love” and “songs of attack” have 
been recorded and amplified several 
million times. These records will 
be taken to the tropics this Sum- 
mer and put to the test. 

One female was recorded and the 
sound of her call to love was played 
back to a cage full of males. The 
response is described as resembling 
“a pack of dive bombers in full at- 


tack”. It seems that the female 
mosquito is vocally more active 
than the male, in any case. She 


gives off, scientists assure us, “a 
low bellow, while the answering 
male is distinguished by a_ high, 
thin wail. The female voice con- 
tains more energy or substance 
than the male voice”. 

Well, I wish the scientists the 
best of luck in their adventure, and 
as for that “low bellow” of female 
allure, and the “high, thin wail” 
of the male response, they are 
nothing new to people who have 
frequented opera houses as much as 
I have. 

* * * 


Words That Never Reach the 
Light of Print Department: I’ve 
been eavesdropping again, this time 
right in your editorial office. I want 
to tell your readers what I over- 
heard, because it strikes me they 
don’t know what they’re missing. It 
was a discussion of the head to be 
put on a story you received about 
the resumption of musical life in 
the capital of liberated Belgium. 

Various suggestions were offered, 
resulting in the head you will see 
on page 6 of this issue. But midway 
in the talk, the conference was 
almost disrupted by the remark of 
one distracted writer. He offered: 

“Call it ‘Music in Brussels 
Sprouts.’ ” 
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Ormandy Conducts 
Prokofieff Cantata 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Assisted by a 
Chorus from the Westminster Choir 
College, John Finley Williamson, di- 
rector ; and Rosalind Nadell, contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, April 3, evening: 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F..Bach 

Soloists: Alexander Hilsberg, violin; 

William Kincaid, flute; Marcel Tab- 
uteau, oboe; Saul Caston, trumpet 

Symphony No. 5 in D, . 

(‘‘Reformation’’) .......... Mendelssohn 

“Alexander Nevsky”, cantata for 

chorus, contralto and orchestra, 

Op. 78 seccatbeeseeet Prokofieff 

So low has Loa the general average 
of production, that the term “movie 
music” has become a standard term of 
reproach among artists. But Serge 
Prokofieff’s score for the magnificent 
film which Sergei Eisenstein wove 
about the exploits of Russia’s 13th 
century hero, Alexander Nevsky, 
prince of Novgorod, is a striking ex- 
ception to such critical implications. 
Like Aaron Copland here at home, 
Prokofieff has not pandered to popu- 
lar taste in writing for motion pic- 
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tures; his music is unashamedly tune- 
ful, emotionally transparent and full 
of smashing effects, but it is never 
cheap or insincere. 

This cantata, which the orchestra, 
chorus and soloist performed superbly, 
was completed in 1938, one year after 
Prokofieff had written the music for 
the film. It retains all of the amazing 
effects of orchestration of the original 
and expands them. The choral writ- 
ing; while not so original or power- 
fully knit as the instrumental score, is 
handled with masterly ease, and in the 
case of the chant of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order rises to a high artistic 


level. The Westminster Choir obvi- 
ously enjoyed singing this exciting 
music, and Miss Nadell’s rich voice 


was effective in the solo. Needless to 
remark, the implications of the text 
with its reiterated assurances that 
“They who march on Russia shall be 
put to death” were not lost on the 
audience. 
Messrs. Hilsberg, Kincaid, Tabu- 
teau and Caston played the concertino 
of Bach’s Second Brandenburg Con- 
certo with flawless taste and beauty of 
tone, but every time that Mr. Ormandy 
brought in the tutti, the full weight of 
the orchestra descended like a ton of 
golden bricks and ruined the balance 
of the work. Nor did the conductor’s 
sentimental, syrupy treatment ex actly 
invoke the spirit of Bach. Mr. Or- 
mandy did everything he could for 
Mendelssohn's hopelessly dull “Refor- 
mation” symphony, but he should have 
left it on the shelf. Nonetheless, the 
audience applauded this, as well as the 
other music of the evening, with nota- 
ble enthusiasm. S. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 


The sixth and final young people’s 
concert of the season on the morning 
of April 7 at Carnegie Hall featured 
works by Philippa Duke Schuyler, 13 





Acme Photo 
Rudolph Ganz Goes Over the Score of 


“Manhattan Nocturne" with Philippa 
Duke Schuyler, a Thirteen-Year-Old, Who 
Heard Her Work Performed at the Last 
Young People's Concert of the Season 


years old, and Edward Earle, 14. 
“Manhattan Nocturne” was written by 
Miss Schuyler when, at the age of 
12, she spent the Spring in Mexico 
City. The orchestration was also her 
own work. Edward Earle’s compo- 
sition, “The Misbehaving Clocks’, 
orchestrated by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, received on this occasion its 
18th performance. The piece, a fan- 
tasy built on the Westminster clock 
theme, and two imitation folk-tunes, 
was originally written for piano and 
then scored for orchestra with chimes, 
woodblocks and other instruments. 
Both the young composers appeared 


highly gifted, their pieces expertly 
conceived. 
Other numbers on the program 


were the “William Tell” Overture, 


Suite 


“Nutcracker” 
and Conductor Rudolph Ganz’s own 


excerpts from the ‘ 


“Percussional Melee”, which was re- 
peated at the audience’s delighted in- 
sistence. The concert closed with the 
orchestra’s customarily spirited rendi- 
tion of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever”. A feature of the morning 
was the awarding by Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski and Mrs. Henry Martyn 
Alexander, assisted by Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling and Maurice Van Praag, of 
29 medals and ribbons to children for 
the annual notebook contest. Another 
highlight was the presentation to four- 
year-old Justin Samuelson, a student 
of Music Education Studios, of a-spe- 
cial prize, a book, “Sing for Christ- 
mas”, by Opal Wheeler.. Mr. Ganz 
was, as usual, in charge of the pro- 
ceedings. 


Rodzinski Conducts 
Bruckner Seventh 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 5, evening: 

Overture to “Coriolanus”’ .. Beethoven 
Symphony in E, No. 7........ Bruckner 
Piano Concerto in C minor, 

No. 3, [Beet ro chidskuse soc Beethoven 

(Mr. Serkin) 


To those of us who know and love 
Bruckner’s music, it is difficult to see 
why it is any more “controversial” 
than that of Brahms or Wagner or 
any other of his contemporaries. Cer- 
tainly many members of the audience 
which heard the stirring performance 
of the Seventh at this concert were 
deeply moved, and some of them 
shouted their approval at the close in 
no uncertain terms. Mr. Rodzinski is 
not a conductor whom one would pick 
at first thought as an ideal interpreter 
of Bruckner; his tense, brilliant, in- 
tellectual style is not especially suited 
to the spacious baroque of Bruckner’s 
music. But he is so sensitive a musi- 
cian, and so selfless in his interpreta- 
tive approach, that he _ penetrated 
deeply into the spirit of this mighty 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Muriel Rahn, Soprano 


Muriel Rahn, soprano, who has 
been heard in “Carmen Jones”, gave 
a recital at the Town Hall the eve- 
ning of April 3. Her program ranged 
through arias by Handel, Purcell and 
Gluck, songs by Schumann, Brahms, 
Franck, Hahn and Fourdrain, the 
“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” and 
a quantity of Negro compositions by 
William Grant Still, Cecil Cohan and 
J. Rosamond Johnson, as well as 
Negro Spirituals. 

A large audience applauded Miss 
Rahn’s efforts with much warmth. 
She has an agreeable voice and quali- 
ties of showmanship that are of un- 
questionable value, if not invariably 
suited to the concert stage. Much 
can be said for the excellence of her 
diction but the Lieder and the French 
songs sometimes found her outside her 
province. She was obviously more at 
home in the various Negro offerings. 
William Lawrence was her accom- 
panist. W. 


Apollo Boys Choir 

The Apollo Boys Choir, of Dallas, 
Texas, gave a highly enjoyable con- 
cert in Town Hall on the evening of 
April 6 under the leadership of Cole- 
man Cooper. The choir is made up of 
boys from 9 to 14 years of age, chosen 
by competitive auditions held through- 
out the United States. It made its 
New York debut in 1939. Very sel- 
dom does one have the opportunity in 
our concert halls of hearing boys 
choirs and yet there is no better me- 
dium for the music of the madrigalists 
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Muriel Rahn 


Adrian Fisher 


and other masters of the polyphonic 
period. 

The program included works by 
Byrd, Lassus, Haydn, Mozart and sev- 
eral contemporary composers. In its 
clarity of diction, accuracy of pitch and 
sensitivity of phrasing the choir re- 
vealed admirable training. Among the 
finest performances of the evening 
were a “Kyrie” for five sopranos by 
Mozart and the trio “Seid uns zum 
zweiten Mal willkommen” from “Die 
Zauberfléte”. Mr. Cooper might well 
have treated some of the music more 
vigorously, but there was nothing 
wooden about his approach. Both 
choir and conductor were heartily ap- 
plauded. ~% 


Adrian Fisher, Pianist (Debut) 


Adrian Fisher, a young lady from 
Pennsylvania, gave a piano recital at 
the Town Hall the evening of April 4. 
The program she chose for her first 
appearance in this city began with 
Haydn’s F minor Andante and Varia- 
tions and Schumann’s “Novellette” in 
F sharp minor but for the greater part 


of the occasion was devoted to modern 
works. It is regrettable that the new- 
comer did not give over the entire con- 
cert to them, for her talents are much 
more suited to compositions like those 
of Prokofieff, Paul Bowles, Poulenc, 
Ravel and Debussy than to the classics 
she attempted. 

Miss Fisher has a sound technical 
equipment and plays with a good deal 
of power, animation and brio. But 
her performances of the Haydn Varia- 
tions and the Schumann “Novellette” 
disclosed little understanding of these 


works. The first was treated to per- 
sistent and illogical fluctuations of 
tempo and a hard tone, while she 


showed as good as no grasp for the 
romantic elements and the subjective 
poetry of Schumann. When it came 
to music like Prokofieff’s Sixth So- 


PE 


nata she was vastly more at home, 
with her percussive touch, her steely 
rhythms and the type of bravura 
which this type of thing doubtless de- 
mands. The effect was brilliant in its 
hard, glittering way. In Ravel’s 
“Oiseaux Tristes”, moreover, Miss 
Fisher proved that she commanded a 
sensitiveness and a degree of feeling 
of which she had exhibited no trace 
earlier in the program. r. 


Martha Pollak, Pianist 


Martha Pollak gave a piano recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of April 8. Her pro- 
gram was commendably novel, includ- 
ing three works by Johann Christian 
Mann; Beethoven’s Variations in F, 
Op. 34; Brahms’s Sonata in F minor ; 


(Continued on page 15) 
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By JEAN EMERY 


HE shocking report of the 

President’s death over the na- 
tion’s radios shortly before six 
o’clock.on April 12 precipitated on 
all the networks and local stations 
an unprecedented emergency in 
which music played a vital part 
both in regard to volume and qual- 
ity of performances. All commer- 
cial programs were immediately 
cancelled for the rest of that Thurs- 
day, replaced by news, commen- 
taries, special religious services 
and appropriate music, to be used 
for filling in, for replacing un- 
suitable programs, and for its own 
sake. 

The general state of chaos re- 
sulting merely from the cancella- 
tion of dozens of programs can 
readily be imagined, to say nothing 
of the necessity of rearranging all 
schedules from early evening to 
sign-off time and making adjust- 
ments of various kinds with spon- 
sors’ contracts. The networks are 
fully prepared for V-E Day—in 
some cases all the programs are 
already set—but no one could for- 
see a tragedy of this kind. Ob- 
viously, no preparations could be 
made. In many instances soloists 
and conductors telephoned or came 
to the studios immediately to offer 
their services. 


More Music Than Ever Before 


Although the music presented 
during the period left something to 
be desired in the way of variety, the 
obvious choices most often played 
—Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, 
the “Pathetique”, the “Ave Maria”, 
Dvorak’s “Largo”, hymns and ex- 
cerpts from Handel’s “Messiah” and 
other religious works—there was 
nevertheless more music on the air 
at this time than ever before in 
radio’s history. 

The problems of assembling or- 
chestras on short notice was difficult 
in most cases. At NBC, however, 
rehearsals were in progress for Ser- 
enade to America and Music of the 
New World scheduled for that eve- 
ning. The musicians were divided 
into three smaller groups of from 
35 to 50 pieces under Conductors 
Milton Katims, H. Leopold Spitalny 
and Henri Nosco so that continuous 
music would be available at all times 
either to fill in between special fea- 
tures or to supply purely musical in- 
terludes. The same three orchestras 
and conductors joined by Frank 
Black continued on this schedule 
throughout Friday. Mr. Spitalny, 
who is in charge of the orchestra 
personnel at NBC, was at the stu- 
dios until 1:00 a.m. each day and 
returned to work at 7:30 the same 
morning. 

At CBS the problem was more 
dificult since the orchestra was 
having its day off. The contractor 
got word at 6 to call the musicians 
for a broadcast at 8 and started 
phoning at once. Only eight musi- 
cians had arrived at 10 minutes be- 
fore 8. A news program was put 


on from 8 to 8:15 and a full orches- 
tra was assembled and went on the 
Only about half of the 


air at 8:15. 
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regular members arrived in time; 
the other half were substitutes. 
None of the men of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony could be called in 
to substitute, in spite of the fact that 
their Thursday night concert had 
been cancelled, since no word to 
that effect had been received at 
CBS. 

The Blue Network picked up the 
AAF Orchestra from Victorville, 
California, at 9:15 Thursday, fol- 
lowed by Fred Waring’s orchestra 
and chorus in New York and later 
a string orchestra also from New 
York. Mr. Waring and his ensem- 
ble appeared again that evening fol- 
lowed by Nathan Van Cleave’s or- 
chestra. On Friday the regular 
Blue Network Concert Orchestra 
under Josef Stopak and the string 
symphony under Sir Thomas 


Beecham presented special concerts. 
Other musical programs were picked 
up in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago 
and Hollywood. Sir Thomas again 
conducted an hour and a half con- 
cert on Saturday and the Boston 
Symphony changed its Saturday 
night program to present Beet- 
hoven’s “Eroica” Symphony. 

On Mutual and over WOR the 
Sinfonietta and Symphonette or- 
chestras assembled under Sylvan 
Levin and Mishel Piastro, respec- 
tively, and appropriate concert 
music was performed. The Sym- 
phonette made one of its rare ap- 
pearances as a “live” orchestra in 
this instance. Later in the evening 
the WGN Orchestra broadcast from 
Chicago and other programs were 
picked up from Columbus, Chicago 
and Detroit. Jean Merrill, John 
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NATIVE COMPOSERS HON- 
ORED—Highlights of the 20th Anni- 
versary of the American Composers’ 
Festival and the 15th Annual Eastman 
School Festival of American Music 
will be brought to music lovers 
throughout the land when Dr. Howard 
Hanson conducts NBC’s Orchestras 
of the Nation series on April 28. Dr. 
Hanson, founder of the festivals and 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music will conduct five consecutive 
Saturdays, the first four from Roches- 
ter. On the fifth Saturday, May 12, 
Dr. Hanson will present a_ special 
broadcast under the auspices of NBC’s 
University of the Air when he appears 
as guest conductor of the NBC Sym- 
phony at Columbia University’s Amer- 
ican Music Festival. Of special inter- 
est will be the premieres of works 
especially composed for broadcasting 
upon commission from WHAM, 
Stromberg-Carlson station and NBC 
affiliate in Rochester. The three com- 


posers who were commissioned are 
Dr. Hanson, Dr. Paul White and 
Bernard Rogers. The April 28th 
broadcast picked up from the final 


actual festival concert and played by 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony, 
will include the first public perform- 
ance of Robert Sander’s concerto for 
violin and orchestra played by Jacques 
Gordon; Rogers’s “Three Drawings 
after Hans Christian Andersen” in 
world premiere (one of the commis- 
sioned works) and Dr. Hanson’s 
Songs from “Drum Taps”. 
PHILHARMONIC RENEWED 
—The Sunday afternoon concerts over 
CBS by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
will be sponsored for the third con- 
secutive year by the United States 
Rubber Company. Conductors al- 
ready engaged for the 24 week period 
following the close of the orchestra’s 
Winter season, include Artur Rod- 
zinski, Bruno Walter, Eugene Orm- 
andy, George Szell, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulows. and Fritz Reiner. Particular 
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Howard Hanson 





emphasis is placed on the fact that 
this is the only series which maintains 
“Winter standards” 52 weeks a year. 
The series opened on April 22. 


SUMMER MUSIC ON BLUE 
Beginning on May 5 and continuing 
through July 14 the Blue Network 
will broadcast the Boston Pops con- 
certs on Saturday nights at 8:30 p.m., 
EWT under the sponsorship of Allis- 
Chalmbers. The initial broadcast of 
the Pops’s 60th season will include 
Chopin’s “Military” Polonaise, Offen- 
bach’s “La Belle Helene’ Overture, 
Waldteufel’s “The Skaters”, a medley 
from “Oklahoma” and other numbers. 
A tentative schedule for the Summer 
months on the Blue also includes 
broadcasts of the Esplanade series, 
part of the Tanglewood Music Festi- 
val, and, afte: the San Francisco Con- 
ference, broadcasts of the third annual 
Gilbert and Sullivan Festival. 


PEOPLE AND PROGRAMS—the 
NBC Concert Orchestra, conducted bv 
H. Leopold Spitalny returns to its 
former air time over NBC on Sundavs 
at 12:30 pm. EWT on April 22. 
Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the NBC Symphony and Nan Merri- 
man, mezzo-soprano will be soloists on 
the opening program, ... On April 28 
the final Boston Symphony broadcast 
of the season will be devoted to the 
last three movements of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. Serge Koussevitzky 
will conduct (Blue Network, 8:30 
p.m.). . . . Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
cludes his month’s engagement as con- 
ductor of the Blue Network Sym- 
phony’s Saturday afternoon series on 
April 28. He will give the first radio 
performance of Virgil Thomson’s First 
Symphony and other shorter numbers. 
. . . Leonard Rose, solo cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
was to be guest artist on WOXR with 
the National Orchestral Association, 
under Leon Barzin, on April 22, play- 
ing Bloch’s “Schelomo”. 


Jacques Gordon Bernard Rogers 


IN ROCHESTER AMERICAN FESTIVAL BROADCASTS 





R ADIO Music a Mainstay in Tribute to President 


Corigliano, the Chicago Theatre of 
the Air, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
under Erich Leinsdorf, All Angels 
Choir and organ recitals were pre- 
sented over the weekend. 

James Fassett, head of Colum- 
bias music department, telephoned 
Salt Lake City at 6 Thursday eve- 
ning to ask the Tabernacle Choir 
to go on the air at 9. Within those 
three hours all the members of the 
choir were assembled—many of 
them having to come anywhere be- 
tween 30 and 60 miles. They stood 
by from 9 until 11:30 when they 
went on the air. By Saturday, Col- 
umbia’s programs were arranged 
well in advance and everything was 
going according to schedule. A 
special orchestral concert under 
Bernard Herrmann was planned for 
Saturday night. It was to include a 
selection from Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius”. That morning Jennie 
Tourel’s representative called Mr. 
Fassett to offer Miss Tourel’s serv- 
ices and she was drafted as soloist 
in the Elgar work which would 
otherwise have been done in an or- 
chestral arrangement. Miss Tourel, 
who had never seen the music be- 
fore, went over the score with Mr. 
Herrmann, then tried to get her ac- 
companist for a rehearsal, but with- 
out success. She finally did succeed 
in getting a pianist with whom she 
went over the music until it was 
time to rehearse with the orchestra. 
Then she merely ran through it 
once. But in spite of all misgivings 
on her part the performance went 
off beautifully. Mr. Herrmann, in- 
cidentally, conducted all the music 
and contributed many ideas in build- 
ing programs. 

A special performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem” was broadcast by 
CBS on Saturday at 12:30. The 
choral society of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music under Igor Buketoff was 
to present the “Requiem” Saturday 
night in its own concert hall. The 
hall had to be wired especially for 
broadcast purposes and careful at- 
tention went to rehearsing, timing 
and getting the production on the 
air. An attempt was made to get 
Robert Shaw and the Collegiate 
Choral for the Fauré “Requiem” 
but in spite of all efforts the per- 
formance could not be worked out 
in Mr. Shaw’s absence from the 
city. 


Special Symphony Concert 


A special hour-long concert by 
Frank Black and the full symphony 
orchestra was one of NBC’s out- 
standing memorial programs on 
Saturday. Dean Dixon, Mischa 
Elman and Stella Roman were fea- 
tured in a program which included 
a movement from Hanson’s “Ro- 
mantic” Symphony. A_ two-hour 
Hollywood tribute was heard Sun- 
day night over NBC in which John 
Charles Thomas and the chorus on 
his regular program, Major Mere- 
dith Willson, Joseph Szigeti, Harry 
Kaufman, Deanna Durbin and many 
other motion picture and radio stars 
participated. All of NBC’s memo- 
rial programs went out over the full 
network and in keeping with their 
regular policies neither NBC or 
CBS used any recorded music. At 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Metropolitan Plays 
Boston Season 


Performances 
Are Given — “Norma” 
Opens Series 


Twelve 


Boston.—The Boston Opera Asso- 
ciation has brought the Metropolitan 
Opera Association to this city once 
more for its Spring season, which 
ran from April 5 to 14 inclusive and 
embraced 12 performances. The rep- 
ertoire met with unanimous approval 
of public and critics alike. The really 
daring imnovation was that of using 
Bellini’s opera “Norma” as curtain 
raiser to the season. This was but 
one of the many performances of the 
opera that Bostonians have enjoyed 
since it was first presented here in 
1855 with Guilia Grisi in the title role. 

Zinka Milanov, who portrayed Nor- 
ma was in admirable voice and carried 
the role forward with ease and au- 
thority. Jennie Tourel who made her 
operatic debut here as Adalgisa, ap- 
peared to be mis-cast. Her voice was 
pleasantly remembered from former 
appearances here with the Boston 
Symphony and in a more congenial 
role she would undoubtedly give a 
performance of which she is capable. 
Frederick Jagel, in excellent voice, 
gave the best he had to an unreward- 
ing role. Norman Cordon, both in 
manner and voice, gave a clear de- 
lineation of Oroveso. Thelma Votipka 
as Clotilde and Alessio De Paolis as 
Flavio sang well and made what they 
could of the material given them. 
Cesare Sodero conducted, and the 
audience was lavish with its applause. 

The remaining operas led the pa- 
trons back to the old and the familiar. 
Erich Leinsdorf took the baton for 
the performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde” in which Helen Traubel and 
Arthur Carron assumed the title 
roles. Osie Hawkins (replacing Her- 
bert Janssen who was unable to appear 
in any of the performances scheduled 
for him) made an admirable Kurvenal, 
with Kerstin Thorborg as Brangane 
and Alexander Kipnis as King Marke. 
Emery Darcy, John Garris and Ger- 
hard Pechner completed the cast. 


Munsel in Boston Debut 


Patrice Munsel made an immediate 
success of her Boston debut in the 
title role in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
replacing Lily Pons. The supporting 
cast included Thelma Votipka, Jan 
Peerce, Leonard Warren, Nicola 
Moscona, John Garris and Lodovico 
Oliviero. Cesare Sodero conducted. 
“Il Trovatore” brought Stella Roman 
as Leonora, Margaret Harshaw as 
Azucena, Maxine Stellman as Inez, 
and Kurt Baum, Francesco Valentino, 
Silvio Lazzari, Mr. Oliviero and Mr. 
Baker in the male roles. Pietro 
Cimara conducted and the audience 
applauded with sustained enthusiasm. 

Eleanor Steber, returning to the 
city of her early instruction, was 
warmly welcomed as Donna Elvira 
in “Don Giovanni”. Florence Kirk 
and Nadine Connor completed the 
distaff side of the cast, and Ezio 
Pinza, Salvatore Baccaloni, Mr. Cor- 
don and Charles Kullman completed 
the competent male members. Bruno 
Walter conducted the lively perform- 
ance. 

Emery Darcy in the leading role 
of “Parsifal” won both the sympathy 
and the admiration of the audience, 
but it was really Kerstin Thorborg 
in a dramatic portrayal of Kundry, 
Martial Singher as Amfortas, Alex- 
ander Kipnis as Gurnemez and Wal- 
ter Olitzki as Klingsor who made the 
opera move with driving intensity, 
for Mr. Cooper’s conducting was a 
little on the pedestrian side. 

There were two substitutions in 
the performance of “Aida;” Arthur 
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Opera in Midst 


of Spring Tour 





Carron replaced Kurt Baum as Rada- 
mes and Margaret Harshaw replaced 
3runa Castagna as Amneris. The 
remaining members of the cast in- 
cluded Zinka Milanov, Osie Hawkins, 
Leonard Warren, Norman Cordon, 
Richard Manning and Maxine Stell- 
man. Cesare Sodero conducted and 
the performance is reported to have 
been one of the best recently heard 
in Boston. 

Salvatore Baccaloni again made 
his customary success as Dr. Bartolo 
in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia”, as one 
of a cast that included Patrice Mun- 
sel in her Boston debut as Rosina, 


Thelma Altman, Mr. Landi, Mr. 
Valentino, Mr. Lazzari, Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Oliviero. Wilfred Pelletier 


conducted the spirited performance. 

“Pelleas and Melisande” was some- 
thing of a novelty this year, and al- 
though this beautiful piece of lyricism 
is not usually good box office, it drew 
a large audience. Bidu Sayao and 
Martial Singher took the title roles, 
supported by Margaret Harshaw, Miss 
Raymondi, Lawrence Tibbett, Mr. 
Kipnis and Mr. Alvary. The perform- 
ance was very smooth but undistin- 
guished. Emil Cooper conducted. A 
dramatic turn was given when H. 
Wendell Endicott, president of the 
Boston Opera Association, stepped be- 
fore the curtain prior to the first act 
and requested the audience to rise for 
a silent tribute to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt who had passed on with 
such tragic suddeness only a few 
hours before. 


Replacements in “Meistersinger” 


substitutions were made in 
“Die Meistersinger”. Frederick Gyn- 
rod made his Boston debut in the 
role of Hans Sachs, replacing Herbert 
Jenssen. Mr. Gynrod proved excellent 
operatic material and carried out his 
unexpected assignment with assur- 
ance. In the orchestra pit Paul Brei- 
sach conducted instead of George 
Szell. Other Boston debuts in the 
principal roles were made by Eleanor 
Steber, Charles Kullman, Gerhard 
Pechner, and Mack Harrell. Kerstin 
Thorborg was again the Magdelena, 
and the remaining parts were com- 
petently taken by Messrs. Mar- 
lowe, Manning, Oliviero, Laufkoetter, 
Thompson, Hawkins, Alvary, Gurney, 
Garris and D’Angelo. With the ma- 
jority of the singers new to their 
roles this season, it followed that the 
performance lacked brilliant “give- 
and-take” and the smoothness char- 
acteristic of former performances 
within easy memory. Nor did Mr. 
Breisach always recall the vocal 
limitations of his singers, for they 
were frequently overpowered by the 
orchestra, yet the performance crea- 
ted enormous enthusiasm and there 
were numerous curtain calls. 

In deference to the funeral hour of 
our late President, the final matinee 
was pushed ahead to 12:30 and 
closed at 3:30. “Mignon” was the 
opera and Wilfred Pelletier conduct- 
ed. Patrice Munsel who was sched- 
uled to sing Philine became another 
opera casualty, and the role was 
taken at short notice by Mimi Ben- 
zell, who thus made her Boston 
debut. Miss Benzell won the praise 
of the critics and the public and ap- 
pears to be definitely in line for an 
operatic career. The cast also in- 
cluded Risé Stevens, Lucille Brown- 
ing and Messrs. Melton, Pinza, Dame, 
Gurney and Hawkins. 

The season closed with “Rigoletto”, 
the cast including Josephine Antoine 
as Gilda, Miss Castagna as Madda- 
lena, Thelma Altman as Giovanna 
and the Page, Miss Stellman as The 
Countess, and Messrs. Peerce, War- 


Two 


Frederick Gyn- 
rod, Who Substi- 
tuted for Her- 
bert Janssen as 
Sachs in "Meis- 
tersinger’ in Bos- 
ton and Cleve- 


land 








ren, and Moscona in the principal 
male roles. Cesare Sodero conducted 
and there were numerous curtain 
calls. 


Despite the changes in singers and 
conductors, the season was successful. 
It was disappointing to company and 
patrons alike that some of the newer 
sets should not be used in our old 
opera house, but since it has now 
reached the shabby genteel stage, new 
sets might have emphasized the shab- 
biness more sharply. There is still 
the problem of housing opera in 
Boston. 

No review of this war-time season 
should close without a bow to Mrs. 
Anita Davis-Chase, promotion man- 
ager, whose indefatigable spirit was 
justly recalled to mind by Edward 
Johnson in a curtain speech voicing 
his pleasure at being able to bring 
opera to Boston this Spring. 

GracE May STuTsMAN 





Five Day Series 
Opens in Cleveland 


“Faust”, “Meistersinger” 
and “Aida” Are Initial 
Offerings 


CLEVELAND.—The Metropolitan 
Opera, playing to capacity houses— 
more than 9,000 each—chalked up a 
world record with its performance of 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger von 
Nuernberg”, the second attraction of 
the week on April 17. 

For the first time in the history of 
this great contribution to the world of 
music drama a nationalistic interpola- 
tion was offered in the last act, 

In the final scene, just as Hans 
Sachs, sung by Frederick Gynrod, 
Viennese baritone, delivered his final 
apotheosis to German art, John Garris, 
the David, in the cast, marched across 
the stage waving an American flag. 
This symbol of the actual entry of the 
American army into the town of Nu- 
ernberg was followed by the singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner by com- 
pany and audience. 

While the reviewers on the Cleve- 
land newspapers were not unanimous 
in the degree of their disapprobation 
of this interpolation, the plunging of 
this modern realism into the midst of 
German song was not condoned. Opin- 
ion among opera goers was divided. 
Some felt that inasmuch as the tap- 
ping of Hans Sachs’s hammer was be- 
ing matched at the time by the blast- 
ing explosions of Yankee bombs in 
Nuernberg, a salute to the American 
entry into the famous German town 
was appropriate. 

This Metropolitan Opera “Meister- 
singer”, rather extensively trimmed, 
had other aspects over which there 
could be no controversy. Eleanor 
Steber proved a beautiful Eva, and 
while her voice is not of Wagnerian 
proportions, it has great beauty, ex- 
tensive range and fine flexibility. She 
sang the part with intelligence. Kers- 


tin Thorborg was a matching Magda- 
lene, but following tradition, we pre- 
sume, was given a spinster makeup a 
bit out of line considering her fond- 
ness for David. 

Gerhard Pechner’s Beckmesser was 


an excellent characterization, sung 
with perfection. Charles Kullman, 
too, scored heavily as Walther, his 
Prize Song being an expressive vocal 
gem. And Mr. Garris was especially 
notable as David, giving the part life 
and color and bringing to it a fine 
voice and superb diction. 

Appearance of Mr. Gynrod in the 
cast was due to Herbert Janssen’s ill- 
ness. He had all of the fine philoso- 
phic understanding of this monumental 
Wagnerian part, gave it all of its 
authority, dignity, warmth and solid- 
ity, but lacked in voice. Some of his 
singing, even with amplification, failed 
to get across the orchestra. Perhaps 
in more intimate surroundings his 
singing would have been more effective. 

The other important personage in 
the music drama, Pogner, also was a 
disappointment. The distinguished 
and dependable Emanuel List was not 
in’ good voice. Others occupying the 
Meistersinger benches were Mack 
Harrell, Anthony Marlowe, Richard 
Manning, Lodovico Oliviero, Karl 
Laufkoetter, Hugh Thompson, Osie 
Hawkins, Lorenzo Alvary and John 
Gurney. Louis D’Angelo was the 
gifted Nightwatchman. 

That the performance was a great 
success despite some of the drawbacks 
was due to the inspired direction of 
Paul Breisach, who substituted for 
George Szell, scheduled first as con- 
ductor. 


“Faust” First Opera 


The season opened on April 16 with 
a fine, colorful and entirely satisfying 
performance of Gounod’s “Faust”, 
Ezio Pinza dominating as Mephis- 
topheles. Licia Albanese was notably 
artistic in her portrayal of Marguer- 
ite, both vocally and _histrionically. 
Her Jewel song polished in every 
facet, was set in its rightful place as 
a part of the continuity, rather than as 
a coloratura aria set aside by itself. 

Leonard Warren as Valentin was 
particularly notable in his death scene. 
John Baker was an effective Wagner. 
Lucielle Browning, like all the rest of 
the Siebels, was inescapably feminine, 
and Thelma Votipka made the most of 
the part of Marthe. 

Wilfred Pelletier conducted with 
understanding and laudable restraint. 

Local opera-doers wouldn’t consider 
it a real opera season witheut “Aida”. 
So Public Hall was packed to the roof 
for the third evening, with Paul Brei- 
sach again marshalling his directional 
forces but this time in an Egyptian 
setting. And in this there was a sur- 
prise and a couple of disappointments. 

The first included the Cleveland 
debut of Osie Hawkins in the role of 
King, revealing a fine bass voice used 
with intelligence and discretion. The 
disappointments included Kurt Baum, 
as Rhadames, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
giving a colorful clever impersonation 
of Amonasro, but vocally not up to 
par. 

In this Verdi opus Margaret Har- 
shaw, a Sherwin William Auditions 
winner, revealed a well rounded, pow- 
erful, vibrant voice of fine texture and 
used with inspiration. Norman Cor- 
don was a highly satisfactory Ramfis. 
Lodovico Oliviero was the Messenger 
and Maxine Stellman the Priestess. 
Laurent Novikoff, ballet master, pro- 
vided colorful and skillful dancing in 
the ballet episodes. 

We found that while the choral 
work in these performances was of a 
high standard, the choruses were 
rather clumsily used on the stage. Too 
many happy villagers sometimes can 
be worse than too few. The Cleve- 
land season of Metropolitan Opera is 
given under auspices of the Northern 
Ohio Opera Association of which 
Thomas L. Sidlo is president. 

Etmore Bacon 
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Lawrence Sings 
Wagnerian Excerpts 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Presents Varied Musical 
Fare 


PHILADELPHIA.— Marjorie Lawrence 
earned resounding plaudits as soloist 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra’s con- 
certs of March 31 and April 2. The 
singer’s powers as a dramatic soprano 
were splendidly manifested in the Im- 
molation Scene from Wagner's “Got- 
terdammerung,” companioned by or- 
chestral excerpts from the same music 
drama. Eugene Ormandy’s program 
also offered Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2 and Mendelssohn’s “Refor- 
mation” Symphony. In the Bach, the 
solo parts for violin, flute, oboe and 
trumpet had skillful interpreters in 
the persons of Alexander Hilsberg, 
William Kincaid, Marcel Tabuteau 
and Saul Caston of the Orchestra. 

Commemorating the second anni- 
versary of the composer’s death, Mr. 
Ormandy played Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Symphony on the concerts of 
April 6 and 7. Leo Weiner’s brilliant 
transcription of Liszt’s ‘““Feux Follets” 
had introductory local performances, 
and Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” in- 
terested anew for its instrumentation 
and variegated coloring. Given its 
premier presentations, Richard Yar- 
dumian’s “Desolate City’ was cor- 
dially received. A Philadelphian now 
in the U. S. Army, the composer re- 
cently passed his 28th birthday. His 
opus is “dedicated to the Desolate 
Cities of the War”. 

A Youth concert on March 26 
under Mr. Ormandy’s _ direction 
brought Rudolf Firkusny to the stage 
as a “surprise” artist in an adroit and 
stimulating exposition of the key- 
board solo part of Dvorak’s un- 
familiar G minor Piano Concerto. 
Other numbers included Kent Ken- 
nan’s “Night Soliloquy” with Wil- 
liam Kincaid as solo-flutist; Bach’s 
Chorale-Prelude on “O Man Thy 
Grievous Sin Lament,” in Mr. Or- 
mandy’s arrangement; Bela Bartok’s 
Rumanian Folk Dances, and, as the 
chief contribution, Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. 

A Children’s concert led by Mr. Or- 
mandy on March 31 presented the 
initial Philadelphia production of 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” music by 
Reuven Kosakoff and: text by Eliza- 
beth Gilbert. Robert Grooters, bari- 
tone, appeared as Narrator. The au- 
dience demonstrated considerable en- 
joyment of the entertaining and in- 
genious composition and Mr. Korsa- 
koff “got a big hand” when he came 
on stage. Three juvenile composers, 
winners in a contest, were represented 
by as many pieces, those honored 
being Mary Ann Jordan, James Mc- 
Ilhenny Wintersteen and _ Robert 
Greene out of a field of 50 entrants. 
Numbers by Schubert, Wagner, 
Sousa and others completed an at- 
tractive bill. As usual, Mary van 
Doren was on hand as commentator. 

WituiAM E. SMmitH 





Philadelphia Hears 


“Gotterdammerung” 
PHILADELPHIA. — Terminating its 


schedule of ten Philadelphia perform- 
ances, the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation staged “G6tterdammerung” at 
Academy of Music on March 27. The 
Wagner music-drama drew a capacity 
audience. George Szell as conductor 
again displayed sterling qualifications 
in his art and there were special trib- 
utes of applause for him and the or- 
chestra. Helen Traubel and Lauritz 
Melchior met the ereat demands of 
their music admirably as Brunnhilde 
and Siegfried. Emanuel List, Her- 


bert Janssen and Irene Jessner did ex- 
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Blanche The- 


cellently in their roles. 


bom, Frederick Lechner, Thelma 
Votipka, Lucielle Browning, Hertha 
Glaz, Margaret Harshaw, Martha 


Lipton, Jeanne Palmer, Richard Man- 
ning, Osie Hawkins completed the 
cast. W. E. S. 


* J J 
String Simfonietta 
. 

Marks Anniversary 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, under its 
founder-conductor, Fabien Sevitzky, 
gave a 20th an- 
niversary con- 
cert before a 
large audience 
in the Bellevue- 
Stratford _ ball- 
room on April 
15. As_ soloist, 
Abram Chasins 
displayed his 
pianistic prow- 
ess in Mozart's 
A major Con- 
certo and Er- 
nest Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosse. Bach’s “Come Sweet 
Death”, in the Mr. Sevitzky’s setting, 
came as a tribute to the memory of 
President Roosevelt and other num- 
bers were: a Handel Suite; Mozart's 
“Kine kleine Nachtmusik,” and pieces 
by Grieg and Foote. The concert was 
the first by the organization in two 
years and the only one this season, 
owing to Mr. Sevitzky’s duties as con- 
ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony. 

An admirable concert was given by 





Fabien Sevitzky 


the Curtis String Quartet at the 
Franklin Institute. Consisting of 
Jascha Brodsky and Marguerite 


Kuehne, violins; Max Aronoff, viola, 
and Orlando Cole, cello, the ensemble 
reached high levels in Dohnanyi’s D- 
flat Quartet and Schubert’s C major 
Quintet, in which, Samuel Mayes, 
solo-cellist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was assisting artist. The recital 
concluded a series sponsored and sup- 
ported by the Musical Fund Society 
of Philadelphia. Wiis 


Boston Program 
Made a Memorial 


PHILADELPHIA. — Playing at the 
Academy of Music under Philadelphia 
Forum auspices on April 12, a few 
hours after the shocking news of 
President Roosevelt’s death, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and Serge Koussevitzky 
made their concert a memorial to 
him. From  Shostakovich’s Eighth 
Symphony, which was to have had its 
first Philadelphia performance, Mr. 
Kousseévitzky retained, “because of its 
tragic moods,” the opening Adagio 
movement, and he replaced scheduled 
works of Debussy and Ravel with 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony. Pre- 
ceding the concert, Mr. Koussevitzky 
in a voice deep with emotion spoke 
of the President’s passing and telling 
of the changes in the program, said, 
“Tonight we are dedicating this con- 
cert and ourselves to the honoring of 
the memory of the greatest man of our 
time.” The concert was the second 
by the Boston Symphony here this 
season, the first time in many years 
that it has paid the city more than one 
visit. W. E. S. 


Indianapolis Lists 
1945-46 Soloists 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Soloists for the In- 
dianapolis Symphony 1945-46 season 
have been announced by Fabien Se- 
vitzky. 

The subscription concert series has 
been enlarged from 10 programs this 
year to 12 next year but there will be 
no special concerts other than the 
municipal group, the industrial, public 
school and children’s concerts, and 
out-of-city engagements. 

Soloists will be William Kapell, 
pianist; Miliza Korjus, coloratura so- 


prano; Oscar Levant, pianist; Nathan 
Milstein, violinist; Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; 
Simon Barere, pianist; Edmund Kurtz, 
cellist ; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist ; 
and Patricia Travers, violinist. One 
more soloist and the guest conductor 
for one pair of concerts will be an- 
nounced later. 

Dr. Sevitzky also announced the 
selection of Renato Pacini, assistant 
concertmaster, as assistant conductor, 
the first the orchestra has had. 


Anderson Recital 
Highly Acclaimed 


Philadelphia Concer t-Goers 
Hear Varied Chamber Programs 
—Music Club Ends Season 


PHILADELPHIA. — Marian Anderson 
was loudly acclaimed by an audience 
which crowded the Academy of Music 
on April 5. The famed Negro con- 
tralto’s artistry reached high levels in 
a group of Schubert Lieder and spirit- 
uals. Other numbers sung were “Il 
Lamento di Arianna” by Monteverdi- 
Respighi; an aria from Halevy’s 
“Charles VI” and songs by Fauré and 
Debussy. Numerous encores supple- 
mented the printed program. Franz 
Rupp’s keyboard accompaniments had 
a superior style and Miss Anderson 
and he shared the applause together. 

Sponsored by the Musical Fund So- 
ciety, a chamber music concert at the 
Franklin Institute auditorium on April 
8 featured artists of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music. Maria Hil- 
ger, violin; Elsa Hilger, cello, and 
Allison Drake, piano, pleased in Bee- 
thoven’s Trio in B flat, and Dorothea 
and Vincent Persichetti, pianists, com- 
manded admiration for their perform- 
ances of a Poulenc Sonata and other 


Brahms’s A 
cello and 


music for four hands. 
minor Trio, for clarinet, 
piano, had a gratifying reading by 
Robert McGinnis of the U. S. Navy 
Band, Elsa Hilger and Mr. Drake. 

Recent Junto recitals under Louis 
Kazze’s supervision featured as guest- 
artists Jean Hess, Curtis Institute 
flutist; Warren Benfield, contrabass- 
ist, and the New School of Music 
String Quartet, consisting of Anne 
Toy, Jean Deem, Phyllis Housten and 
Metta Taber. Choral concerts within 
the past weeks included Verdi's 
“Requiem”, with Alexander McCurdy 
as conductor and Margaret Keiser, 
Nancy Fishburn, George Lapham and 
Robert Grooters as soloists. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave 
the final concert of its season in the 
Barclay on April 10. The Club 
Chorus conducted by H. Alexander 
Matthews sang numbers by Harl Mc- 
Donald, Mr. Matthews and _ other 
American composers with fine effect. 
Eugene Conley, baritone, and Doris 
Kendal, pianist, scored as soloists. 





WILLtiAM E. SmitH 
Detroit to Hear 
Dvorak’s “Rusalka” in May 
Derroir—Dvorak’s opera, “Rusal- 


ka”, will receive what is thought to be 
its first complete stage performance in 
this country at Detroit on May 27. 
The production will be sponsored by 
the Detroit Friends of Opera, Inc., 
and will feature an all-Detroit cast. 
The title role is to be sung by Mar- 
guerite Kozenn. Others in the cast 
include Rose Delmar, contralto; 
Avery Crew, tenor, and Cyril Weze- 
maek, baritone. Herman Adler will 
conduct. Julius Chajes is to be artis- 
tic director, and Richard Rychtarik 
will design the sets. An English 
translation of the Czech text has been 
prepared by Ruth and Thomas Martin. 
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“Undertow”. 


Study in Frustration and 
Murder Shows Chore- 
ographer Experimenting 
with New Techniques— 
Laing and Gollner Prin- 
cipals 


NE of the most baffling, and at 

the same time one of the most 
fascinating ballets of modern times 
had its world premiere at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the evening 
of April 10, when Antony Tudor’s 
“Undertow”, a study in sexual frustra- 
tion and murder, was given by the 
Ballet Theatre. Others of Mr. Tudor’s 
works have been more completely in- 
tegrated, but none of them has been 
so bold, so revolutionary and so 
psychologically disturbing as this one. 


A powerful score by William Schu- 
man added to the impact of the work, 
which was created “after a suggestion 
by John Van Druten”. Raymond 
Breinin did the décor. “Undertow” is 
a symbolistic portrait of the inner ex- 
perience of the Transgressor, a young 
man who is so over-sensitive and so 
unable to cope with the brutal realities 
of sex, as he encounters them, that 
when he finally possesses a woman he 
murders her in a sort of frantic re- 
venge for what he has seen and en- 
dured. This, at least, was the impression 
created by the first seeing of this 
complex and marvelously evocative 
work. 

Mr. Tudor has borrowed the names 
of his protagonists largely from Greek 
and Latin lore, but the setting of his 
ballet is a modern city slum. The 
prologue shows the birth of the Trans- 
gressor of Cybele, the earth mother, 
before he has entered the world of 
reality. Then, in the City, he is con- 
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New Tudor Ballet, Given 


Hugh Laing as the Transgressor and 


Nana Gollner as Medusa in a Passage 
from "Undertow" 


fronted with the manifestations of sex 
in the games of children, the brutal 
life of the gutter, a typical middle- 
class marriage, sheltered and conserva- 
tive family life and at last in the per- 
son of Medusa, a woman whose 
relentless and destructive physical spell 
overwhelms him. No one who saw 
Hugh Laing and Nana Gollner per- 
form the scene of possession and mur- 
der will ever forget it. Here, Mr. 
Tudor has shattered all of the conven- 
tions of ballet, both technical and 
psychological, and has gone straight 
into the domain of the modern dance. 

Even freer and more creative is the 
magnificient soliloquy in which the 
Transgressor reveals in movement his 
realization of his deed and his dis- 
covery of his inner self. At the close, 
with the city characters forming a 
sort of Greek chorus, he turns and 
faces reality in a movement of in- 
describable heroism. Since most of 
“Undertow” calls for a type of con- 
sciousness and of movement which has 
been developed by modern dancers and 
is completely foreign to classical ballet 
technique, Mr. Tudor has asked the 
almost-impossible from his dancers. 
Mr. Laing met the challenge superbly ; 
he has never danced more transcend- 
ently. Besides Miss Gollner other 
notable figures were Alicia Alonso as 
Ate, Diana Adams as Cybele and 
John Kriza as Pollux. 


Only a work of, such stature on the 
stage could bear Mr. Schuman’s stark, 
forceful music, which reveals a strong 
dramatic vein in this brilliant com- 
poser. The costumes looked like the 
remnants of a children’s Halloween 
parade, however, and the scenery was 
messy. “Undertow” needs drastic re- 
vision; it is long in getting to the 
point and loosely knit; but it-is un- 
mistakably a work of genius and full 


of tremendous possibilities for the 
future. 
Valuable time and paper need not 


be expended on the other novelties of 


the Ballet Theatre season, which 
opened on April 1. “Harvest Time’, 
with choreography by Bronislava 
Nijinska, and music of Wieniawski 
arranged by Antal Dorati, had its 
premiere on April 5, with Tamara 


Toumanova and John Kriza as leading 
soloists. Massine’s “Moonlight Sonata”, 
with Beethoven’s music orchestrated by 
Mr. Dorati, décor by Sergei Soudei- 


kine, and Mr. Massine and Miss 
Toumanova in leading roles, had its 
first New York showing on April 7. 


But “Undertow” is not to be missed 
by anyone interested in the dance or 
the theatre in general. As long as it 
retains Mr. Tudor and permits him 





to work with complete creative free- 


dom, the Ballet Theatre will hold an 
artistic place of importance in oul 
theatre. a 


San Antonio Closes 
Sixth Season 


First Local Perform- 
ances Are Given of Grif- 
fes and Sibelius Works 


San Antonio.—Closing its sixth 
season with the tenth subscripti6n con- 
cert, March 17, the Symphony Society 
reached the climax of its success. Max 
Reiter offered a memorable perform- 
ance of Sibelius’s First Symphony and 
Griffes’s ““White Peacock,” both given 
here for the first time. Risé Stevens, 
assisting soloist, completely won over 
the capacity audience singing airs from 
“Mignon,” “Samson and Delilah,” and 
“Carmen.” The orchestra closed on a 
gay note playing an arrangement of 
airs from “Oklahoma.” The ninth con- 
cert, given March 10, opened with a 
first hearing here of Rossini’s “Il 
Signor Bruschino” Overture. Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetique” Symphony had 
a masterly rendition. Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in D for Violin and Orchestra 
was faultlessly played by Jascha 
Heifetz. 

The Ballet Theatre appeared March 
12, at the Municipal Auditorium under 
the sponsorship of Mrs. James E. 
Devoe in the Friends of Music Series. 
Three ballets, “Princess Aurora”, 
“Tally-Ho” and “Fancy Free” were 
given with Antal Dorat: conducting. 
On March 22 Marian Anderson closed 
the 11th season of the series. 

Harold Bauer appeared in recital 
March 14, in the Trinity University 
Auditorium giving an impressive per- 
formance of works by Mozart, Coup- 
erin, Bauer, Scarlatti, Schumann, and 
others. Ravel’s “Ondine”, dedicated to 
Mr. Bauer was an outstanding achieve- 
ment. Mr. Bauer’s master classes held 
for the third season March 12-28 were 


a highlight in the University music 
department. 
David Smith, a pianist of much 


talent and future promise closed the 
Tuesday Musical Club’s Artist Series, 
March 27. Works by Leo and Scar- 
latti, a Chopin group, a movement 
from Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata 
were played. Debussy and a group by 
Rachmaninoff were particularly ap- 
proved by an audience that filled San 
Pedro Playhouse. 


GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


New Orleans Ends 
Brilliant Year 


Ovation Honors Freccia 
—Community Music 
Fund Drive Opened 


New Or_Leans.—One of the most 
brilliant musical seasons in _ local 
annals closed with a concert by the 
New Orleans Symphony. The e@vation 
given Massimo Freccia was a fitting 
tribute to his consistently good work 
throughout the season, as well as to 
his truly impressive reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Due to the vision of the organiza- 
tion’s president, Lionel Adama, and his 
indefatigable board members and 
other workers, the subscriptions for 
next season, although almost double 
in price, have been coming in rapidly. 

At the ninth subscription perform- 
ance Jascha Heifetz was soloist, play- 
ing Brahms’s Concerto with his usual 
great success. Anasthasia Werlein, ac- 
complished young pianist, was soloist 
at the last Pop concert. With perfect 
poise, she charmed her hearers in a 


finely-conceived interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Third Concerto. 

For its second concert, the Chamber 
Music Society presented a Mozart 
quartet for flute, violin, viola and cello, 
and Beethoven’s Serenade, Op. 8. With 
such accomplished artists as Nicolai 
Zadri, Carolyn Grant Morey, Charles 
Giskin, and Margaret Evans, music 
patrons had a right to expect an 
ensemble of unusual distinction, which 
this new organization assuredly is. 
The concert was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Haspel. 

The Philharmonic Society closed its 
remarkable series with a concert by 
Gregor Piatigorsky. Its list of artists 
for next season is in keeping with its 
long-established standard of excellence. 

Irwin F. Poché manager of the 
Municipal Auditorium, to whom this 
city is indebted for innumerable first- 
class attractions, was elected chairman 
of the Community Music Fund cam- 
paign to raise funds for the operation 
of three important organizations, the 
New Orleans Symphony, the Opera 
House Association, and the Summer 
Pop Concerts. Hugh M. Wilkinson, 
chairman of the board, announced that 
the drive which started April 16, has 
set $150,000 as the goal. 


Engage Summer Conductors 


Sylvan Levin and Frederick Kitzin- 
ger have been engaged each to conduct 
twelve of the twenty-four Pop con- 
certs to be held this summer. Mr. 
Levin became the associate conductor 
of the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama when Leopold Stokowsky 
recently accepted its directorship. Mr. 
Kitzinger, much appreciated here for 
his piano accompaniments, has over 
forty operas in his repertory. He was 
assistant to Fritz Reiner in the Phila- 
delphia season of 1935. 

The Louisiana State University gave 
two performances of the “Chocolate 
Soldier” on April 6 and 7. Ralph 
Errolle, L. S. U. musical director and 
a former leading tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, triumphed for his dis- 
tinguished art both as vocalist and 
actor. Others in the cast of the first 
performance were Geraldine Sloan, 
Arthus Schutzman, William Hathorn, 
Elizabeth Rischer, and Marguerite 
McClelland, Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted with his usual skill. 

Harry B. Logs 
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the Tarentella from Liszt’s “Venezia 
e Napoli”; and first New York per- 
formances of Josip Slavenski’s “Suite 
Yougoslave”, Rudolph R. Reti’s “Lit- 
tle Burlesque”, Lise Maria Mayer’s 
“Chinese Juggler” and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s “Vitalba e Biancospino”. 
N. 


Ross Offers Program 
Of Novel Choral Works 

Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, con- 
ductor. Choir of the U. S. N. R. Mid- 
shipmen’s School (Chief Specialist 
Grover J. Oberle, conductor). Eighty 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic - Symphony. George William 
Volkel, organist. Vocal soloists: Ella- 
belle Davis, soprano; and a quartet 
composed of Maria Maximovitch, so- 
prano, Saida Knox, contralto, Norvel 
Campbell, tenor, and J. Alden Elkins, 


bass. Carnegie Hall, April 18, eve- 
ning: 
Missa Brevis in F (K. 192)....... Mozart 


(Mmes. Maximovitch and Knox; 
Messrs. Campbell and Edkins) 
“The Testament of Freedom” (Parts 


1 GRE, Orcrivceccrcer Randall Thompson 
“The Canticle of the Sun” (St. Fran- 
OE Sinvcstina mabe coagae sete Leo Sowerby 


(First Performance) 


“Canticum Fratris Solis” (St. Fran- 
ON cont varebuh th's +4 sun C. M. Loeffler 
(Miss Davis) 
"FEO SRO nivick bss dt sad c0deecucecs Holst 


New York owes some of its most 
stimulating musical experiences of the 
past decade to Hugh Ross and the 
Schola Cantorum, and this concert, 
given for the benefit of Armed Forces 
Master Records, Inc., was another 
notable contribution. The organiza- 
tion benefited places libraries of great 
recorded music in military posts 
throughout the world. 

It was extremely interesting to hear 
together the two conceptions of St. 
Francis’s beautiful hymn, Mr. Sow- 
erby’s new setting of Matthew Arn- 
old’s English translation for chorus 
and orchestra, and Loeffler’s setting of 
a modern Italian version for soprano 
solo and small orchestra. Loeffler’s 
work was commissioned by the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation for 
its first festival in 1925 at the Library 
of Congress, and Mr. Sowerby’s was 
commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University and pub- 
lished last year. 

Though neither of the composers in 
the writer’s opinion, has been able to 
express in music the exquisite simplic- 
ity and mystical adoration of St. Fran- 
cis’s words, Mr. Sowerby’s version is 
by far the more imaginative and com- 
pelling of the two. ' In his orchestral 
painting and vocal coloring Mr. Sow- 
erby reflects St. Francis’s praise of the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the wind and 
the clouds, and his setting of the trib- 





Mischa Elman 


Bernhard Weiser 


utes to fire and water are among the 
most vivid pages of descriptive music 
written in recent years. Plentifully 
dissonant, the work belongs substan- 
tially in the 19th century tradition. If 
thematically undistinguished, it is still 
a splendid job of choral and orchestral 
writing, despite its incessant climaxes 
and straining for effects. It should be 
heard again soon, for it has the mak- 
ings of a deserved popularity. 
Loeffler’s sensitive but faded and 
imitative work was notable chiefly for 
Miss Davis’s superb singing. She has 
a voice of extraordinary power, color 
and range and an artistic personality 
of unusual poise and sincerity. Her 
performance was truly exciting and 
one hopes to hear her in other works 
next season; there are very few young 
singers before the public today so 
amply gifted. ; 
Mozart’s Mass, with its foretaste of 
the first theme of the finale of the 
“Jupiter” Symphony (in the “Credo”), 
is an amazing work for a boy of 18. 
even though he was a genius. Side by 
side with conventional ideas, we find 
measures which anticipate the Mozart 
of 1791, the year of the “Requiem” and 
of his death. Hholst’s sturdy “Te 
Deum” was followed by two verses of 
the Navy Hymn, in which the audience 
joined. The Midshipmen sang Mr. 
Thompson’s music vigorously and also 
did honor to themselves in the Sow- 
erby and Holst works, with the ~—— 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 

Mischa Elman gave his third recital 
of the season on the evening of April 
10 for the benefit of the Parents’ As- 
sociation of the Bronx House Music 
School. An audience of capacity di- 
mensions filled Carnegie Hall and ap- 
plauded the violinist at every oppor- 
tunity and even at less suitable mom- 
ents. Mr. Elman provided a_ gener- 
ous program, which began with two 
sonatas—Handel’s in A and Beethov- 
en’s in F (the so-called “Spring’”’)— 
and then went on to the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and concluded with Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme” and the customary as- 
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sortment of short pieces. His pianist 
was Leopold Mittman, who shared 
with the violinist the applause for an 
earnest performance of the Beethoven 
sonata. W. 


Bernhard Weiser, Pianist 

Bernhard Weiser, who gave a recital 
at the Town Hall the evening of 
April 17, would be a far better pianist 
than he showed himself this time if he 
cultivated more poise and artistic con- 
trol. In a program comprising the 
D’Albert’s transcription of Bach’s or- 
gan Passacaglia, Prokofieff’s Seventh 
Sonata, Chopin’s F sharp minor 
Polonaise, E major Scherzo, E minor 


and “Winter Wind” Etudes and an 
assortment of works by Khatcha- 
tourian, Granados, Ravel, Guarnieri 


and Liszt he disclosed a technique of 
virtuoso proportions and no small 
degree of power and vitality. What he 
most conspicuously lacks is rhythmic 
security and a sense of line and struc- 
ture. 

Vagaries of tempo and rubati that 
resulted in plain distortion not only 
pulled Chopin’s heroic Polonaise out 
of shape but deformed the greatest and 
least performed of the Scherzi, besides 
badly messing the two Etudes. The 
A minor one, in particular, was fur- 
ther smudged by over-pedaling. And 
the entire Chopin group the player 
marred by a constant nervous restles- 
ness and arbitrary excesses of pace. 
With more repose and balance Mr. 
Weiser might accomplish far happier 
results considering the talents he un- 
doubtedly possesses. 


Fun with Music 


A veritable potpourri of music, 
musicians and dancers were assembled 
in Carnegie Hall on April 7 for the 
last “Fun with Music” presentation of 
the season. The honors of the evening 
were carried away, and rightfully too, 
by the “popular” artists on the pro- 
gram. 

Teddy Wilson played numerous jazz 
improvisations with taste and feeling ; 
the burlesque dancers, Mata and Hari 
were highly amusing in a number of 
their best known dance satires; and 
Jimmy Savo, who closed the program 
scored with a number of his inimitable 
songs including “Old Man River” and 
“One Meat Ball”. 

Yella Pessl, who played Bach’s Con- 
certo in C minor for Two Harpsi- 
chords with the NBC String Quartet 
with the assistance of Teddy Wilson, 
turned out an uncoordinated, clattery 
performance without either beauty of 
tone or line. Bernard Kundell’s violin 
numbers, works by Bloch, Falla and 
Ravel, were spotty and inconsistent 





D. Richard Statile 

Ellabelle Davis and Hugh Ross Rehearse 

Charles Martin Loeffler's "Canticle to 

the Sun," Which Was Given by the Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony and the Schola 
Cantorum 


and he labored under the additional 
handicap of being billed immediately 
after the raucously funny dance team. 
With some beauty of tone, but with 
little else to recommend her, Adelaide 
Bishop sang arias by Mozart and 
Delibes. 

On the whole, in spite of the galaxy 
of talent presented, the evening was 
a tiresome affair. Variety Programs 
should consider serious revisions of 
their “Fun with Music” format before 
embarking on any such venture next 
season. 


Introduction to Fame 


The second “Introduction to Fame” 
program was given in Carnegie Hall 
on April 8 An All Girl Orchestra 
ably directed by Ann Kullmer; Carol 
Brice, contralto; Gordon Dilworth, 
baritone, and Private First Class Ossy 
Renardy, violinist, were the attractions 
of the evening. 

Miss Kullmer, who is not only a 
good musician, but very charming, 
poised and pretty to look upon, directed 
the orchestra in Prokofieff’s “Classi- 
cal” Symphony, Dances by Brahms 
and Dvorak, the Overture to Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” and in accom- 
paniments for two of the soloists. 

Pfc. Renardy’s major offering was 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. His 
playing of the Andante was especially 
beautiful. In the second movement he 


was somewhat inclined to rush the 
tempo. 
Mr. Dilworth sang “Abendstern” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Twenty Years’ Service 
To American Music 


HE general musical public has not been 

sufficiently aware, we think, of the con- 
tribution made to the progress of our native 
music by the American Composers’ Concerts 
of the Eastman School of Music which are 
marking their twentieth anniversary this 
month. Nor has there been full appreciation 
of the yoeman’s service rendered by Howard 
Hanson, founder and guiding spirit of these 
concerts, in a cause that was none too popu- 
lar at first and frequently thankless from the 
professional standpoint. 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Hanson found the 
story of the unknown composer an unhappy 
one—‘‘a story,” he says in his foreword to 
the present anniversary series, “of unopened 
scores on cohductors’ desks, works lying on 
shelves without -a chance of performance, 
public apathy, critical mistrust and general 
creative frustration”. Director of the East- 
man School and himself a composer, he 
determined to do something about this situa- 
tion and, with the sympathetic cooperation of 
George Eastman and Rush Rhees, then 
president of the University of Rochester, he 
instituted “laboratory” concerts where “the 
young composer might come and hear his 
works performed by a competent orchestra 
under conditions sufficiently sympathetic tv 
give his compositions a fair test”. 

Many budding talents took instant advan- 
tage of so ideal an opportunity to hear and 
be heard, and they continue to so down to 
the present day. The list of composers who 
first saw the light of day, practically speak- 
ing, at these laboratory concerts now reads 
like a directory of the principal creative 
musicians of our time in this country. Roy 
Harris, Aaron Copland, Nathaniel Dett, 
Randall Thompson, William Grant Still, 
Douglas Moore, Russell Bennett, Quincy 
Porter and Bernard Rogers represent only 
a handful of the roster. 


HE peculiar interpretations sometimes 
put upon the objectives of the concerts 
are pointedly illustrated by an anecdote re- 
called by Dr. Hanson from the earlier years. 
One ultra-conservative critic, he says, re- 
marked to Mr. Eastman that the concerts 
had been going on for five years and he had 
not observed that they had discovered any 
Beethovens, Eastman’s reply was: “If we 
discover one Beethoven in fifty years I shall 
consider this venture an enormous success.” 
The attitude displayed by the critic is 
significant because it is typical of a feeling 
frequently expressed on the subject of con- 
temporary music, both in and outside the 
profession, by people who should know 
better. All music of the present day is looked 
upon with disdain and dismay because little 
if any of it can stand comparison with the 
supremest masterpieces of all time. What is 
the First Symphony of Izzy Izkowitz against 
the C Minor of Brahms? What are the little 
dissonant songs of Leander Smith against 
the vast body of Schubert Lieder? Obviously 
nothing. But does the corollary follow that 
all of the Izkowitzes and the Smiths should 
forthwith give up musical composition and 
their works be banned from public perform- 
ance? It does not. 

The long vista of time has caused us to 
forget that there always have been Izko- 
witzes and Smiths in every musical age and 
clime, They lived and worked beside Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and 


Debussy. They started off even with these 
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great creators, so far as public fore-knowl- 
edge of their ultimate achievements was 
concerned. And it was only by the inexorable 
process of elimination, either in their own 
time or later, that the wheat was separated 
from the chaff. There must be Izkowitzes 
and Smiths in the world and they must get 
hearings if the Bachs and the Beethovens 
among them are ever to emerge. There is no 
reason to suppose that the law of averages 
will not operate as well in the 20th century 
as it did in the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries so far as the incidence of musical 
genius is concerned. If America can produce 
one Brahms and maybe a couple of Mendels- 
sohns between now and the year 2000, the 
sufferance of the public, the profession and 
such faithful shepherds as Dr. Hanson will 
have been amply rewarded. 


Is It Time 
to Re-discover Sibelius? 


EAN SIBELIUS has come back into the 

the news. That he should ever have 
dropped out of it is another of the singulari- 
ties of American musical life. The Finnish 
master had not, to be sure, passed into a 
state of total eclipse. But he was no longer 
the frequent experience of 10 or 15 years 
back. The reason for this comparative neglect 
may be left for musicians to debate. 

A few weeks ago a correspondent of the 
New York Times talked with him for ten 
minutes by long distance telephone and re- 
ported that the composer, now an octo- 
genarian and not in the best of health, did 
not regard himself as worse off than the rest 
of his Finnish countrymen who suffered 
grievously through the war. He felt that he 
had no more reasons for complaint than any 
of his less prominent compatriots. He shrank 
from airing his private sorrows and still 
more from becoming an object of charity. 
He regretted the cessation of his British and 
American royalties—as who would not ?— 
but his keenest grief was the probable de- 
struction of his manuscripts in the archives 
of Leipzig music publishing firms during the 
various shellings and air raids. At any rate, 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony im- 
mediately undertook to alleviate the com- 
poser’s lot by sending him $1,000 in accumu- 
lated royalties. It was a seemly gesture and 
the aged master’s response showed how 
timely it must have been. 

It remains to be seen whether the orches- 
tral conductors will utilize this psychological 
moment to make up for this gradual neglect 
of a master who passes nowadays both for 
overrated and underrated. Sibelius has never 
enjoyed in Continental Europe (save per- 
haps in his native Finland) anything like 
the vogue he commanded in England and the 
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LD Air 
r1.01nd Clipt ais 


Bruna Castagna Arrives in Miami from Havana 
on the Pan-American Clipper Following an Opera 
Engagement at the Theatro Nacional. After Leav- 
ing Miami, Mme. Castagna Filled Further 
Engagements in Boston 





United States. But it does seem unfair that 
in this country one suddenly encounters so 
little of his music apart from the first two 
symphonies — immature works, both — or, 
now and then, the violin concerto and a 
recorded broadcast of the Fifth. Whether or 
not Sibelius is another Beethoven, there are 
abundant reasons why conductors should pay 
more attention than they latterly have to his 
greatest works. The sombre, rugged Fourth 
Symphony, for example, if not as enigmatic 
as it seemed thirty years ago, is a creation 
still far too unfamiliar to music lovers. The 
Sixth, no less extraordinary, remains vir- 
tually undiscovered. Even a_ prophet~ of 
Sibelius like Serge Koussevitzky has played 
it no more than two or three times in New 
York in about 20 years. Neither is the 
Seventh Symphony or the grandiose tone 
poem ““Tapiola” anywhere as well known as 
it should be. 

The cause of Sibelius will not be greatly 
served by the persistent playing of pot- 
boilers like the “Valse Triste” or “Fin- 
landia”’. It is only fit, of course, to pay him 
the royalties he has fairly earned and thus 
to mitigate his sorrows and trials in a war- 
torn country. But an even better service to 
him would be the carefully prepared revival 
of those creations of his which show his 
genius at its most original and potent. 
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Paris Festival Postponed 
(Continued from page 3) 


ponement, for it had been widely recognized 
that the years of German occupation had cre- 
ated a demand among the French for recent 
American developments in music and the arts,’ 
according to a release from the OWI. Plans 
are being discussed at present of the possibility 
of a Fall festival. 

Musical direction of the festival was to have 
been handled by Aaron Copland. Leonard 
Bernstein was to have gone to Paris to act as 
chief American conductor. In addition to Paris 
appearances, the two were to have performed in 
London and Brussels. 

Plans are now being discussed for a Fall 
festival. It is hoped that Mr. Copland and Mr. 
Bernstein will still be available if these plans 
succeed. 

There were to have been seven concerts, two 
of them devoted entirely to American orches- 
tral works. Another was to present composi- 
tions written by refugee Europeans while they 
were living in the United States. Several other 
concerts were to feature American chamber 
music, music from films, and newer varieties 
of jazz. 

Some American artists besides Mr. Copland 
and Mr. Bernstein were to be engaged, but 
certain French ensembles, the Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Charles Miinch, the Colonne 
Orchestra, and the Pascal String Quartet were 
also expected to participate. 

Another major disappointment of the festi- 
val’s cancellation, so far as Americans and 
Britishers are concerned, was that the BBC 
was to broadcast the main events throughout 
England and to America. 








FROM OUR READERS 








Mariana, Central Pacific 
Dear MusIcaL AMERICA: 

In the February issue of your magazine in the 
review of “La Gioconda” it was stated, “It served 
to introduce Stella Roman in the title role for the 
first time in this country”. 

While this may have been her first performance 
at the Metropolitan, I heard Miss Roman sing the 
role in April of 1943 and again in November of 
the same year with the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company. Both performances were well 
sung and acted. The black gown she wore through- 
out the entire performance was well in keeping 
with her humble condition as Gioconda. 

Truly yours 
Pfc. Everett W. Rees 
1534 Engr. D. T. Co. 





Music Editors—Please Return 
Radio Poll Ballots Promptly 


Returns on Musica, America’s Second An- 
nual Poll of Music on the Air are mounting 
rapidly and wide-spread interest among the 
music editors throughout the United States and 
Canada is evident in the painstaking and 
thoughtful responses. Many voters, however, 
have yet to be heard from and, since time is 
short, we urge that all outstanding ballots be 
put in the mail without delay. Every vote 
counts ! 
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possible, your address label from a recent copy. 
The Post Office will NOT forward copies to 
your new address unless extra postage is pro- 
vided by you. 
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Smash Publicity Pictures of the Day. Top Row: Lucrezia Bori as a Patron of the Arts Poses with Lulo Blass 


Who Painted Her in a Spanish Costume. 


Margaret Matzenauer Takes a Saxophone Lesson from Paul Specht. 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi Plays Mah-Jongg with His Pet Chow as Spectator. Bottom Row: Albert Spalding Gives a 


Violin Lesson to Film Actress Vera Reynolds While Raymond Griffith, Another Actor, Holds His Ears. 


Elly Ney 


Practices on Wanamaker's Roof. Sigrid Onegin Holds Up Florence Easton with a Toy Gun 


Without Comment 


An announcement of a maker of that mys- 
terious contraption, the radio tube, reads: “A 
Few Pennies for the Current Pay for the Whole 
Evening’s Entertainment”. After all, the chief 
benefactors of radio concerts are the tube man- 
ufacturers and the delicatessen dealers. 


1925 
A Good Layout 


Ten New Operas for Metropolitan Next Sea- 
son. They are “Le Rossignol”, Stravinsky; “La 


Vida Breve’, Falla; “La Cena delle Beffe’’, 
Giordano; “La Vestale”, Spontini; “Skyscrap- 
ers” (ballet), Carpenter; “L’Heure Espag- 


nole”, Ravel; “Don Quichotte”, Massenet; “The 
Jewels of the Madonna”, Wolf - Ferrari; 
“Gianni Schicchi’, Puccini; “The Barber of 
Bagdad”, Cornelius; “The Bartered Bride’, 
Smetana, 

1925 


Not Confined to Musical Comedy 


For brevity and force in criticism, I award 
my weekly prize to Variety. Reviewing a mu- 
sical comedy, Variety exclaims: “At $2.75, petty 
larceny !” 

1925 


Important if True 


Richard Strauss declares that due to Puritan 
influences, opera in America is not the core of 
musical life as it should be, but rather some- 
thing apart. 

1925 


Requiescat 


De Reszke Passes at Riviera Home. Career 
of Noted Tenor and Teacher Closes in Seventy- 
sixth Year. Heart disease followed by bron- 
chial pneumonia cause of death. American 
debut made as Lohengrin in Italian in Chicago, 
Nov. 9, 1891. 


1925 





And yet... ? 


“Pelléas Comes to Its Own at Metropolitan”, 
Debussy’s Unique Masterpiece Superbly 
Mounted with Bori, Johnson and Whitehill in 
Three Chief Parts. Urban’s Settings Among 
Most Beautiful of Years. Huge Audience Dis- 
plays Keen Interest. 


1925 


John Charles’s First Grand Opera 


President Hears All-American Cast Perform 
“Aida” on Inauguration Eve. John Charles 
Thomas received an ovation which was well 
deserved as Amonasro. 
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Y EXT season, for the first 


time 
1 celebrity will coincide with the tour of a college football team. 


Mousicat Americana 


tour of a 


The 


in recorded history, the 


celebrity involved—Paul Robeson. The pig-skin hero—Robeson fils. An 
All-American end on the Rutgers team for two years running in his own 


school days, 
will play en for Cornell. 


ironed out a schedule that runs as follows: 
and Ithaca, Robeson will be booked 


Preceding the Cornell-Yale game 
Robeson will appear in Hartford. 
When Cornell plays Dartmouth the 
same arrangement will be repeated 
all over again. 

Another proud parent, Artur Rod- 
zinski, gave a tea for friends and 
members of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Board of Directors follow- 
ing the christening of his son 
Richard. Jan Karski, Polish author, 
presided as godfather. . . . Decision 
to “indulge in the felicity of un- 
bounded domesticity” was made dur- 
ing the past few weeks by Deems 
Taylor who married Lucille Wat- 
son-Little, costume designer for 
Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. It seems that Mr. Taylor 
met his present bride when he was 
visiting winter quarters in Sara- 
sota, Florida while he was in con- 
sultation about certain music he 
has written for the big top. 

Canada’s 8th War Loan Drive was 
opened April 18 at which time Mar- 
jorie Lawrence made a personal ap- 
pearance in Toronto to help with 


the ceremonies. Miss Lawrence 
also broadcast from Little Rock, 
Arkansas on Anzac Day... . Bidu 


Sayao launched the 7th War Loan 
Drive in Cambridge at a tea given 


the singer refuses to miss 
After many headaches, 


a single game in which his son 
Robeson’s management 
When Cornell plays Princeton 


in Binghamton the night before. 





by the War Finance Committee at 
the home of Mrs. A. Kingsley Por- 
ter. . . . Vivian Della Chiesa, who 
was one of the three persons in the 
entertainment field to be cited by 
the government for her work in the 
5th and 6th bond drives, has been 
invited by the Cuban government to 
appear in Havana during April in 
the leading roles in “Tosca”. “La 
Bohéme” and “La Traviata”. 

Hereafter, singing for his supper 
will be small potatoes for James 
Melton, who sang “When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling” for the Connec- 
ticut Legislature’s Appropriations 
Committee, and demanded $150,000 
for his services. The money Mr. 
Melton asked for is needed to build 
a museum along the parkway in 
Stamford, Conn.. The singer’s en- 
tire collection of 81 antique auto- 
mobiles, bicycles and ’90’s relics will 
be donated to the museum in the 
event of its completion. 

Robert Casadesus, pianist, con- 
cluded his season on May 25 at the 
Museum of Modern Art partici- 
pating in a Fauré concert for 
French relief. Mr. Casadesus has 
chalked up a total of 22 New York 
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appearances since last Fall... . For 
the third successive Summer sea- 
son Regina Resnik has been en- 
gaged by the National Opera in 
Mexico City. She will make her 


Waegnerian debut there under Hans 
Wilhelm Steinberg, singing Sieg- 
linde in “Die Walkure”. Upon her 
return to this country the soprano 
will appear in Washington, New 
Orleans and Chicago. 

Summer engagements have beck- 
oned a number of other artists. 
Lansing Hatfield will sing the lead- 
ing roles in “Balalaika” and “Show 
Boat” with Detroit’s Civic Light 
Opera Association. . . . The Cin- 
cinnati Opera has claimed the ser- 
vices of Jeanette MacDonald for 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Faust”. 
Following these operas Miss Mac- 
Donald will appear in Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee and Chicago 

’ alvatore Baccaloni wil! also 
head for Cincinnati in July to take 


part in “Don Giovanni” and “Don 
Pasquale”. . . . Mimi Benzell will 


do a stint in “The Fortune Teller” 
in St. Louis’s Forest Park. 
Havana’s Compania de Opera 


- Italiana has signed basso buffo Paul 


Dennis. . . . Under Lothar Waller- 
stein, Rose Dirman will sing Pamina 
and Fiordiligi in Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and “Cosi Fan Tutte” in 
Montreal. ... Frank Farris has beer 
engaged for the Summer opera sea- 
son at Chautauqua. 

On Pan-American Day Teresita 
and Emilio Osta, who specialize in 
the music and dances of Latin 
America, entertained at Dumbarton 
Oaks. . Grant Johannessen, on 
tour of the country, played Chopin’s 
Second Concerto with the Utah 
State Symphony and _ entertained 
servicemen at Salt Lake’s USO be- 
fore returning to the East... . 
Conrad Thibault has just returned 
from a transcontinental tour during 
which time he appeared in Arizona, 
California, Washington, Oregon, 
Utah, Texas, North Carolina, In- 
diana, Ohio and several other states. 

. In May Lawrence Tibbett goes 
to the West Coast to fill numerous 
concert engagements. ... Max 
Meth, conductor of “Up in Central 
Park”, will present a series of con- 
certs devoted to works by American 
composers in Town Hall next Fall. 
. . . Christine Johnson, who tem- 
porarily abandoned the Metropolitan 
Opera and the concert stage to star 
in “Carousel”, will be guest of honor 
at the annual meeting of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund on May 9 
at Hampshire House. 





Composition Winners 
Named by Federation 


Servicemen and Music Students 
Are Awarded Prizes in Third 
Annual Contest 


Three girl music students and three 
service men divided honors in the 
third annual Young Composers Con- 
test of the Student Division of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The three prizes for orchestral com- 
positions went to the women and the 
three for instrumental solos or duos 
to men. 

Winner of the $100 prize for a com- 
position for chamber orchestra, was 
Virginia Seay Ploeser of New York 
City. Her prize winning work, titled 
“San Clemente, Low Tide”, is scored 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, tympani and 
strings. First prize of $50.00 for a 
composition for piano and one or more 
string or wind instruments, was won 
by Sgt. William Thornton, Jr., 
USAAC, Selman Field, Monroe, 


Louisiana, with his Sonatine for Violin 
and Piano, 

Prize of $50.00 for a piano solo went 
to Gerald R. Kechley, Musician 3rd 
Class, of the arranging staff of the 





United States Navy School of Music 
in Washington. Prizes of $50 and $25 
respectively were won by Frieda 
Azark, of New York City, with a 
“Fantasy” for chamber orchestra and 
by Theron W. Kirk, Specialist Third 
Class, of the United States Naval 
Training College at Great Lakes, 
[llinois, with a Suite of Eight Preludes 
for Piano. $25 went to Ursula Lewis 
of New York City, who last year won 
the prize in the solo piano classifica- 
tion. 










The judges were Henry Cowell, 
3ernard Wagenaar, and Wallingford 
Riegger. 
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work. Only in the scherzo did his 
grip loosen and the performance grow 
a bit perfunctory. The opening move- 
ment with its apotheosis of blazing 
brass and strings and the adagio were 
memorably played; and the finale, 
which often proves a pitfall to con- 
ductors, was led unerringly to an over- 
whelming climax. 

Mr. Serkin’s performance of the 
Beethoven C minor Concerto was well- 
nigh perfect. Every phrase had the 
flavor of inevitability, the rhythmic 
accents fell as naturally as those of 
speech, and the most subtle tonal 
gradations were achieved without a 
suggestion of artifice. Though he ap- 
peared to be intensely nervous, Mr. 
Serkin played serenely. Mr. Rodzin- 
ski provided him with a superb accom- 
paniment and both of them shared the 
ovation which followed with the or- 
chestra. 5. 

Mr. Rodzinski substituted the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Octet 
and the Tchaikovsky “Romeo and 
Juliet” for the Bruckner symphony at 
the program of the Sunday afternoon 
concert on April 8 Rudolf Serkin 
was once more the soloist and gave a 
dashing performance of Beethoven's 
C minor Concerto. The list was 
headed by Beethoven’s “Coriolanus”’ 
Overture. S. 


New York Little Symphony 


At the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall the New York Little Symphony, 
under Joseph Barone, gave a varied 
program on the evening of April 6. 
The music offered consisted of a series 
of dances under the collective title 
“Ouverturen Suite” by a contemporary 
of Bach’s, Philipp Heinrich Erlebach; 
the B flat Cello Concerto by Bocche- 
rini, introducing the American cellist, 
Avron Twerdowsky; a “Sonata da 
Chiesa”, by Virgil Thomson, con- 
ducted by the composer himself, and 
Schubert’s Fifth Symphony. 

An audience of good size appeared 
to enjoy the various contributions im- 
mensely. Mr. Twerdowsky earned 
much applause for a performance of 
Boccherini that proved him an artist 
of unquestionable talent, technically 
schooled and musical, whose intonation 
was pure and who draws a tone of fine 
quality and large volume. Mr. Barone 
furnished him competent support. 

Mr. Thomson’s “Sonata da Chiesa”, 
a title probably given with parodistic 
intent, dates from 1926. It is scored 
for a combination of instruments con- 
sidered modish at that time—viola, 
trumpet, horn, trombone and E flat 
clarinet. There are three movements, 
a “Chorale”, “Tango” and “Fugue”, 
and a mock solemn use is made of 
Gregorian harmonies. It owes a good 
deal to Stravinsky’s “Octet” and 
“L’Histoire du Soldat”, without which 
models it would probably not have 
been written. The composer-conduc- 
tor was cordially acclaimed. W. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Gives Red Cross Benefit 


The Red Cross benefited ‘to the 
amount of almost $15,000 as a result 
of a concert by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 9. The soloist was 
the pianist, Robert Casadesus, who 
was heard in Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto. Under Artur Rodzinski, 
the other works on the bill were 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
Seventh Symphony and a suite of 
waltzes from Strauss’s “Rosenkava- 
lier’, which had been performed earli- 
er in the season. Orchestra, conduc- 
tor and soloist donated their services 
for the occasion. 

Mr. Casadesus, at the top of his 
form, gave an admirably poetic, vigor- 
ous and large scale interpretation of 
the concerto. His performance of the 
slow movement was more than usual- 


Artur Rodzinski and Robert Casadesus, 
Who Contributed Their Services for the 
Red Cross Benefit Given by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at Carnegie Hall 


ly poetic while he brought a rare 
impulsiveness and brilliancy to the 
rondo, which made it uncommonly ex- 
citing. The accompaniment furnished 
by Mr. Rodzinski was smooth and 
spirited. £ 


Centre Symphony and Soloists 


The Centre Symphony Society Or- 
chestra, of which Angelo A. Consoli 
is conductor, gave a concert in Town 
Hall on the evening of April 7, in co- 
operation with the Music Education 
League, at which Irving King and 
Susanne Friedberg, winners in the 
first piano concerto competition spon- 
sored by the League, were soloists. 
Miss Friedberg played the Haydn 
Concerto in D, and Mr. King was 
heard in the first movement of the 
Grieg Concerto. The orchestra played 
Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony and 
two works by Grieg. 


Black Leads NBC Symphony 


Frank Black succeeded Arturo 
Toscanini on the podium of the NBC 
Symphony at Radio City on the after- 
noon of April 8 when he conducted 
the first of a series of concerts which 
he is scheduled to lead. The program 
consisted of music from popular 
sources, the suite “The Tall City”, by 
Spialek, and Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
certo in F, with Earl Wild as soloist. 
Mr. Wild played the Gershwin work 
to the manner born with amazing 
rhythmic vitality and technical bra- 
vura. y 


Rodzinski Offers Tribute 
To President Roosevelt 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. Artur Rodzinski, conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, April 13, afternoon: 

Allegretto from Seventh 

Symphony .. .... Beethoven 
(In memory of President Roosevelt) 
Symphony in G minor...... .....Mozart 
Second Symphony............ .. Brahms 


Having rightfully paralleled its trib- 
ute to Abraham Lincoln by cancelling 
the Thursday night concert because 
of President Roosevelt’s death, the 
Philharmonic-Symphony offered a re- 
vised program on Friday afternoon. 
Mr. Rodzinski, the orchestra and the 
audience stood for a few moments af- 
ter the playing of the Beethoven mu- 
sic, thinking of the great leader who 
was gone. Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony was a fortunate choice, for its 
spirit of restless tragedy echoed the 
thoughts that must have been in 
everyone’s mind. And Mr. Rodzin- 
ski’s conception of the work empha- 
sized its heroic aspects. Again in the 
slow movement of Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, the orchestra and conduc- 
tor put a special burden of meaning 
into their performance. 


For the concluding Sunday after- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Quartet Ends 
Mozart Cycle 


Boston Enjoys Varied Recital 
Fare As Full Season Draws to 
Close 


Boston.—The Stradivarius String 
Quartet recently completed its Mozart 
Cycle in Jacob Sleeper Hall. The 
final program comprised the Clarinet 
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Quintet (K.581); Quartet in C 
(K.465), and Quintet in G for Strings 
(L.516). Victor Polatschek, first 
clarinet of the Boston Symphony was 
the assisting artist and the entire pro- 
gram was one of rare enjoyment. 

In Jordan Hall, John Marcellos, 
bass, and James Vlisides, tenor, have 
appeared in a program devoted to 
songs and arias by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Gounod, Puccini and others. Martha 
Shapiro assisted at the piano. 

Howard Goding, head of the piano 
department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, has offered a pro- 
gram in Jordan Hall, listing works 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Scriabin, 
Villa-Lobos and others, Mr. Goding 
played brilliantly but with understate- 
ment of the emotional content of the 
works he performed. The large au- 
dience gave him warm applause and 
demanded encores. 

Aubrey Pankey, baritone, returned 
to Jordan Hall for a recital, assisted 
at the piano by Paul Berl. His voice 
displayed considerable promise. For the 
most part he sang with ease. Mr. 
Pankey offered songs by Scarlatti, 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Debussy and 
others, including “Foi n’uma noite 
calmosa” by Lucien Gallet and “La 
Rosa y el Sauce” by Carlos Gausta- 
vino and a group of Spirituals. 

The Musical Guild of Boston has 
presented its final program of the 
season in the College Club concert 
room. Mildred Taylor Shaw, violinist, 
presented a group of works by Kreis- 
ler, Hood, Cassado and others, assisted 
by Carl Lamson at the piano. Mrs. 
Shaw’s performance was well received. 
Erna Handel MacDonald, soprano, 
sang two groups of songs, one by 
tleinrich Gebhard, with the composer 
at the piano. The program closed with 
a brilliant performance of the Saint- 
Saens Piano Concerto in G minor by 
frances Madsen, for which Mr. Geb- 
hard supplied the orchestral parts at 
the second piano. 

GRACE May STUTSMAN 
Church Music 
Studied in Omaha 

OmAHA.—An Institute of Church 
Music was recently held at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha. The opening event 
was an organ recital by Arthur Jen- 
nings of the University of Minnesota. 
Among guest speakers were Earl 
Harper of the University of Iowa, 
Lillian Helms Polly of Lincoln and 
A. E. Westbrook of the University 
of Nebraska. The Institute was spon- 
sored by the Music Department of 
the School of Adult Education, and 
was under the supervision of Martin 
Bush, chairman of the Department of 
Music of the University of Omaha. 

The Nebraska Federation of Music 
Clubs presented (Joslyn Memorial) 
the Nebraska Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, S. Eugene Bailey, conduc- 
tor, on March 4. Assisting artist was 
Cpl. Paul Ryberg, tenor. 

Outstanding in the music of the last 
several weeks was the violin playing 
of Yura Osmolovsky, presented in 
recital by the Morning Musicale at 
Joslyn Memorial Concert Hall on 
Feb. 24. Walter Robert, pianist, as- 
sisted as soloist and accompanist 
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Washington Press Club Chorus 
Sings Under Werrenrath 


WaASHINGTON.—The National Press 
Club Chorus made its formal debut in 
a concert at the club auditorium on 
the evening of April 9. The chorus 
was under the direction of Reinald 
Werrenrath who, besides conducting, 
contributed to the program a group of 
songs. The well trained ensemble 
numbering 36 singers did capable 
work in numbers by Grieg, Sibelius, 
Chadwick, Sullivan, Gounod and a 
number of folksong arrangements. 

iano pieces by Schumann, Respighi 
and Villa-Lobos were played by Ger- 
trude Smallwood Mockbee, the club’s 
accompanist. 


Boston Hears 


Russian Programs 


Thompson Work Given 
First Local Hearing— 
Red Cross Benefit 


Boston.—The 2lst pair of Boston 
Symphony concerts were given on 
March 29 and 31. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducted and with one exception, the 
program material was provided «by 
Russian composers. The opening num- 
ber was “Vocalise” by Rachmaninoff, 
followed by his Tone Poem. “The 
Island of the Dead”. The succeeding 
numbers included “The Enchanted 
Lake”, by Liadov, “Russian Easter” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Prelude and 
Fugue” by Dubensky and Mendels- 
sohn’s Fifth Symphony. 

The string section distinguished it- 
self in the “Vocalise,” which served 
as an introduction to the program. 
“The Island of the Dead” now seems a 
little long, it continues to be an im- 
pressive piece of descriptive writing. 

The lyric quality of the orchestral 
tone was in evidence throughout the 
Liadov item, and the colorful “Russian 
Easter” music provided a_ certain 
dash to the program otherwise ap- 
propriately subdued in character with 
the season. The “Reformation” Sym- 
phony, not presented locally for some- 
time found both conductor and or- 
chestra in top form. 

The concerts on April 6 and 7 
featured a first performance in Boston 
of Randall Thompson’s “Testament of 
Freedom” for men’s voices with or- 
chestra. The Harvard Glee Club, of 
which G. Wallace Woodworth is con- 
ductor, assisted in the performance. 
Dr. Koussevitzky lavished all the fer- 
vor of his Russian temperament upon 
the work to bring out its dramatic 
quality and Mr. Thompson took a bow 
at the conclusion of the well received 
performance. 

Doubtless for the purpose of adjust- 
ing length of program to available 
radio time, Shostakovitch’s Eighth 
Symphony, which concluded the pro- 
gram, was split, the Adagio being 
played before the intermission, the re- 
maining movements afterward. This of 
course broke what continuity the work 
possesses; it also made this over-long 
symphony seem even more extended. 

As its contribution to the National 
Red Cross War Fund, the Boston 
Symphony has presented Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. The Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe Choristers, of which Mr. Wood- 
worth is conductor, furnished the 
choral portion of the work, and the 
soloists were Eleanor Steber, Kerstin 
Thorberg, Kurt Baum and Norman 
Cordon. All those participating in the 
performance donated their services, 
and the capacity audience applauded 
enthusiastically. 

Grace May STuTsMAN 





Baccaloni Plans Tour 
With New Productions 


Salvatore Baccaloni will make an 
extended tour with his “Commedia 
dell’ Arte” Players, during the 1945- 
46 season, according to the William 
Morris Agency. 

The Metropolitan basso-buffo will 
present a program of integrated scenes 
built around arias from the following 


operas: Donizetti’s “Elixir of Love,” 
Pergolesi’s “Serva Padrona,” Doni- 
zettis “Don Pasquale,” Rossini’s 


“Barber of Seville” and Verdi's “Fal- 
staff.” The presentation will avoid, 
according to Mr. Baccaloni, “the usual 
illogical and inartistic series of unre- 
lated excerpts.” He will endeavor to 
adhere throughout to the spirit and 
character of the “commedia dell’ arte.” 

Robert Bagar, music critic, will 
write the script. The company will 
include, besides Mr. Baccaloni, a 
soprano, contralto, tenor and baritone, 











all of whom wiil do arias, share in the 
specially written dialogue and emerge 
from their singing roles to act as 
commentators. 

Herbert Graf, stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will do the stag- 
ing. Scenery will be colorful using 
cartoon and caricature techniques in 
keeping with the informality of the 
entertainment. 
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Washington Closes 


Concert Schedule 


Soloists Appear with 
Orchestra — Caston Con- 
ducts Final Events 


WaASHINGTON.—In a rush of high- 
powered events, the National Sym- 
phony has concluded its regular con- 
cert season. The past month and a 
half has been a busy one. On Feb. 14, 
Mischa Elman appeared with the or- 
chestra playing Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in a program which included 
the first Washington performances of 
Pescara’s “Tibet” and Kindler’s ar- 
rangement of Handel’s Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor. 


An even more interesting first per- 
formance came next evening, at the 
second of the youth concerts, when 
Werner Gebauer, the Symphony’s 
equally youthful concertmaster played 
William Walton’s Violin Concerto in 
B minor. On the rest of the program 
were Enesco’s “Rumanian” Rhapsody, 
No. 2, waltzes from Strauss’s “Der 
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BASS ADMIRES AZALEAS IN SOUTHLAND 
In the Garden of Mrs. Chalton Lyons's Estate in Shreveport Are, from the Left, 
Betty Stagg, Publicity Chairman of the Shreveport Community Concert Asso- 
ciation; Wolfgang Rose, Accompanist; Alexander Kipnis; Mrs. Luther Beene, 
General Chairman; Mrs. Julia Morrow Gilmer, Member of the Board of Directors 
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Rosenkavalier,” the Liebestod from 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” Bach’s 
“Brandenburg” Concerto No. 3, Schu- 
mann’s “Dance of the Nymphs and 
Satyrs,” and Morton Gould’s “Ameri- 
can Salute.” The program gave the 
young people a taste of everything on 
the musical menu. 

The next Sunday’s concert was 
straight Wagner, with Lauritz Mel- 
chior as soloist. He chose his numbers 
from “Die Walkiire,” “Rienzi,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Parsifal.” From 
two of these and from “Das Rheingold,” 
“Die Meistersinger” and “G6tterdam- 
merung” Mr. Kindler made up the 
purely orchestral portions of the pro- 
gram. 


Howe Work Heard 


The soloist for the concert of March 
4 was Grace Moore who sang selec- 
tions by Debussy, Franck, Bizet, and 
Giordano. The major presentation of 
the afternoon was Schubert’s “Tragic” 
Symphony. March 7, the soloists were 
Bartlett and Robertson, longtime Na- 
tional Symphony favorites, who played 
Mozart’s Concerto in E flat for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra as well as Mary 
Howe’s “Castellana.” Heard from the 
orchestra were C. P. E. Bach’s Third 
Symphony as well as selections from 
operas by Purcell, Moussorgsky, and 
Wagner. 


The fourth soloist for that week was 
Evelyn Tyner, popular resident pianist, 
who played for the final Federal Em- 
ployees concert. On March 10 with 
the orchestra, she did Lizst’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasia, and then alone a 
group of exerpts from Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess” and a Cole Porter 
medley. A poll made among the gov- 
ernment workers dictated the rest of 
the program: Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” the Largo from Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, the prelude 
to Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” and 
Brahms’s “Academic Festival Over- 
ture.” 

Through the month the pace con- 
tinued. Nathan Milstein bowed to a 
huge audience on March 18, playing 
the Dvorak Concerto in A minor. The 
contribution of Mr. Kindler and his 
men consisted of Sibelius’s First Sym- 
phony, and the Overture to Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” On 
March 21, at a special concert spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, Miliza Korjus made 
her first local appearance. She sang 
the difficult Queen of the Night aria 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” the 
Mad Scene from Donizetti’s “Lucia 
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di Lammermoor,” the Bolero from 
Verdi’s “I Vespri  Siciliani’” and 
Proch’s “Air and Variations.” The 
Franck Symphony was the major or- 
chestral item. 


Kindler’s Last Appearance 


Mr. Kindler’s final appearance of 
the season came on March 28 when he 
presented an all-Tchaikovsky program, 
featuring an overture known to have 
been discarded by the composer. For 
all the enthusiasm of the National 
Symphony’s conductor, there was 
something to be said in defense of the 
composer’s own judgment, since the 
work was not up to his usual stand- 
ards. Played also was the Piano Con- 
certo in B flat minor, Alexander 
Brailowsky as soloist, and the Fifth 
Symphony. 

The next day Mr. Kindler left for 
Mexico City where he will conduct a 
series of concerts in April under the 
auspices of the University of Mexico. 

Mr. Kindler’s place on the podium 
for the last two concerts was taken by 
Saul Caston, the very able assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

For the last concert of the season, 
William Kapell was the piano soloist, 
playing the Khachaturian Concerto 
with which he made his New York 
debut. The event here was almost 
another all-Russian concert with the 
rest of the program devoted to Glinka’s 
Overture to “Russlan and Ludmila,” 
Mussorsky’s “Night on Bald Moun- 
tain,” and Lyadov’s arrangement of 
eight Russian folksongs. The only non- 
Russian works were Lizst’s “Les 
Preludes” and Fernandez’s “Batuque.” 

AUDREY WALZ 


Philadelphians End 
Washington Series 


Piatigorsky and Serkin Are 
Soloists—Ormandy Conducts— 
Gesensway Work Presented 





WASHINGTON.—In its last three 
visits to the capital the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has given Washington at 
least two of its most effective con- 
certs. Certainly the appearance of 
Monday evening, February 19, was 
one of these. At that time Gregor 
Piatigorsky played such a performance 
of Bloch’s “Schelomo,” that the au- 
dience would gladly have heard the 
cellist and orchestra go through the 
whole brilliant work again. The or- 


chestra’s contribution consisted otf 
Eugene Ormandy’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Chorale Prelude, “O Mensch, 
bewein dein’ Sunde gross,” the Franck 
Symphony, and Bartok’s Rumanian 
Folk Dances. 

The next evening, the Philadel- 
phians played for their subscription 
audience the Handel-Harty “Arietta 
and Passacaglia,” Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Rondes de 
Printemps,” and a suite from Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

On their next visit, March 13, Mr. 
Ormandy and his men brought Rudolf 
Serkin as soloist. Mr. Serkin is a 
favorite here, but his playing of the 
Brahms’s Second Concerto on _ this 
occasion surpassed anything he has 
yet done in Washington. He more 
than earned the ovation the audience 
gave him. The balance of the program 
consisted of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
88, Stravinsky’s “Fireworks,” and an 
unusual work by a member of the 
orchestra, Louis Gesensway. Mr. 
Gesensway has been experimenting for 
some years with a development in 
music which he calls “color harmony.” 
His suite in three movements for 
strings and percussion was like noth- 
ing the audience had heard before, 
but its reception was intensely cordial. 
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Business Men’s 
Orchestra Plays 


Indianapolis Symphony 
Visits — Opera Perform- 
ances Presented 


Cxuicaco.—The Business Men’s Or- 
chestra gave the second concert of its 
season under the direction of George 
Dasch at Orchestra Hall on Feb. 20. 
The program included Sibelius’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, Sinigaglia’s Overture, 
“la Baruffe Chiozotte,” and Freder- 
ick Stock’s “Symphonic Waltz.” The 
soloist was Marjory Hess, who sang 
“Divinités du Styx” from Gluck’s 
“Alceste” and ‘Voi lo sapete’ from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana’’. 
The orchestra was in excellent musi- 
cal form and Mr. Dasch conducted 
with his usual surety and understand- 
ing of the music and his orchestra’s 
best capabilities. Miss Hess gave dis- 
tinctive flavor to the concert and her 
singing had warmth and individuality. 

The Indianapolis Symphony made 
its annual appearance in Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 25. Fabien Sevitzky 
conducted with Ania Dorfman, pian- 
ist, as soloist. She played Mendels- 
sohn’s First Concerto in a sparkling 
manner, receiving fine support from 
the orchestra. The orchestra gave a 
first Chicago performance of Lionel 
Barrymore’s Prelude and Fugue; 
Haydn’s “La Chasse” Symphony, and 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony, re- 
affirming the fine musicianship of this 
orchestra and the dynamic quality of 
Mr. Sevitzky’s conducting. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos, Brazil’s fore- 
most composer, made his first appear- 
ance here in Mandel Hall on Feb. 27, 
in the third in the series of Compos- 
ers’ Concerts sponsored by the music 
department of the University of Chi- 
cago. Five first desk men of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, including 
John Weicher and Dudley Powers, 
with Perry O’Neil, piano, gave first 
local hearings of four of Villa-Lobos’s 
compositions, the composer directing. 
They included Chorus No. 7, for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, alto saxophone, bassoon, 
violin, and cello; Quartet for flute, 
alto saxophone, harp and celesta, with 
chorus of women’s voices from the 
University of Chicago choir, directed 
by Gerhard Schroth; Trio No. 3, for 
piano, violin and cello; and Bachiana 
Brasileira No. 1, for eight solo cellos. 

A varied program of new music 
was heard at the fourth Composers’ 
Concert at Mandel Hall on March 23. 
The sudden illness of Rudolph Ko- 


lisch of the Pro Arte Quartet, pre- 
vented the playing of quartets by Bar- 
tok and Malipiero scheduled, but the 
program as revised included a Sonata 
on Anonymous Themes of the 18th 
Century, for viola and piano, by 
Darius Milhaud; Elegie, for violin 
alone, by Ivan Stravinsky ; Sonata for 
violoncello alone by Zoltan Kodaly, 
and Sonata for trumpet and piano, by 
Paul Hindemith. The instrumentalists 
taking part included Germain Prevost, 
viola; Ernst Friedlander, cellist ; Ger- 
ald Huffman, trumpet; Gunnar Johan- 
sen, piano, and Dorothy Walters, 
piano. 

The Adolph Busch Little Orchestra, 
with Eugene Istomin, pianist, as solo- 
ist, gave a concert in Orchestra Hall 
on March 10. A delightful orchestra, 
crisp and enthusiastic in its playing, 
gave splendid account of itself in 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart 
and Dvorak. Mr. Istomin’s playing of 
Mozart’s Concerto in E flat (K. 449) 
showed a fine feeling for ensemble 
without sacrifice of solo importance. 

The Universal Opera Co. presented 
Gounod’s “Faust” in the Eighth Street 
Theater on March 4. Giovanni Ber- 
rafato conducted and the principal 
roles were sung by Robert Macdonald, 
Wilson Jones, Virginia Parker, Otto 
Slatinsky, Joan Bishop and Vera 
Jeska. 

The Chicago Concert and Opera 
Guild, Silvio Insana, conductor, gave 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and a two act 
streamlined version of “The Barber 
of Seville” at the same theater on 
March 18. Vittorio Trevisan and Ste- 
fan Kozakevich appeared as guests in 
the roles of Don Bartolo and Figaro 
in “The Barber”. Others in the cast 
were Rosa Arbanas, Anna Zaretsky- 
Elvove, Winston Wicklund, George 
Weber and Carl Meneghetti. The 
cast for the Mascagni opera included 
Jeanne Grant, Margaret Harrington, 
Lola Levy, Carl Chevedden and John 
Barich. CHARLES QUINT 


Pinza Ends “History 
and Enjoyment” Series 


Cuicaco.—Ezio Pinza gave the 
eighth and final event of this season’s 
History and Enjoyment of Music 
series at the Opera House on March 
25. Mr. Pinza proved an excellent 
concert artist and his program was 
arranged with discrimination. Arias, 
Lieder and unusual modern songs 
were interpreted with the beautiful 
vocal color and artistry associated 
with Mr. Pinza’s more familiar oper- 
atic roles. Gibner King accompanied. 

The Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Ensemble which appeared at the 
Opera House on March 11, in the 
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same series, did not reach the same 
high standard unfortunately. Much 
was expected of a quartet which 
listed such artists as Jarmila Novotna, 
Herta Glaz, Raoul Jobin and Martial 
Singher. Costumed scenes from “Pag- 
liacci”, “Manon”, “Samson and Deli- 
lah”, “La Traviata”, “Carmen”, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”, and 
“Martha”, sung to the accompaniment 
of a lone piano in the pit, failed to 
sustain operatic moods and did not 
permit these fine artists to appear to 
best advantage. C.Q 


Artur Rubinstein 
Is Chicago Guest 


Bach Chorale Music Per- 
formed — Weicher Plays 
Bartek Work 


Cuicaco.— Hans Lange, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony presented 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, as soloist 
on March 27, in Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Rubinstein played Chopin’s Second 
Concerto in F minor superbly, with 
depth and prescience. It was a master- 
ful performance in every way and 
Mr. Lange gave the soloist fullest 
support and understanding. 

The orchestra was at its sparkling 
best in Mozart's Symphony in G 
minor. Other items were Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 
by Carl Maria von Weber and the 
Overture to Mozart’s “La Clemenza 
di Tito”. 

At the concerts of March 29 and 30, 
Mr. Lange had the assistance of the 
University of Chicago Choir, Gerhard 
Schroth, director, to sing three 
chorales from Bach’s The Passion 
According to Saint Matthew —“O 
Man Bewail Thy Sin So Great”, 
“When I Too Am Departing”, and 
“In Deepest Grief Here Sit We 
Weeping”, impressive in the dignity 
and beauty of the choir’s singing and 
the fine playing of the orchestra. 

Mr. Lange gave a magnificent read- 
ing of Strauss’s “Heldenleben”, in 
which the full resources of the or- 
chestra were used with unerring ef- 
fectiveness. The program began with 
Bach’s Chorale Prelude, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God”, freely tran- 
scribed for orchestra by the late Fred- 
erick Stock, which was followed by 
the lovely Sinfonia to Church Cantata, 
“Tch steh’ mit einem Fuss im Grabe”. 

John Weicher, concertmaster, was 
soloist on April 5 and 6, giving the 
first Chicago performance of Bartok’s 
Concerto. Désiré Defauw conducted. 
The concerto, somewhat lengthy, was 
played with the fine musicianship and 
discriminating taste characteristic of 
Mr. Weicher’s interpretations. The 
orchestra gave a vibrant performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
and Mozart’s Overture to “Marriage 
of Figaro”. After intermission Hjal- 
mar Rabe of the bassoons was pre- 
sented with a silver plaque by Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson, president of the 
Orchestral Association, to mark his 
50 years of service with the orchestra. 

CHARLES QUINT. 








Father Finn Leads 
Palm Sunday Concert 


Chicago Hears Impressive 
Choral Works Sung by Sisters’ 
Choir—Recitalists Are Heard 


Cuicaco.—Palm Sunday was the 
occasion of an unusual concert by the 
Sisters’ Choir of Chicago, directed by 
Father William J. Finn, assisted by 
members of the Chicago Symphony 
with Mary Anderson, pianist, and 
Frances O’Brien, organist. 

It was a rare opportunity to hear 


the finest liturgical music from its 
earliest beginnings to modern day, 
sung by a choir of more than 100 
Catholic Sisters from twenty-three 
religious orders. There was an exul- 
tation and devotional fervor to this 
singing, making a lasting impression. 

Orchestra Hall was crowded and 
Father Finn was most warmly wel- 
comed as it was the first time in a 
number of years that he had conducted 
a choir in public concert and the au- 
dience was not siow in showing its 
appreciation. 

Edward Gradman, violinist; Alice 
Lawrence, cellist, and Max Sinzheim- 
er, pianist, who comprise a new Chi- 
cago string trio, made their debut in 
Kimball Hall on the same afternoon, 
playing Schubert’s B flat Trio, with 
Emil Eck, flutist, joining the trio in a 
Sonata in G minor by Bach. Other 
numbers played by the trio gave every 
evidence of substantial musicianship 
and definite encouragement in its new 
venture. 

In the evening, The Opera Theatre, 
Rosa Raisa, General Regisseur, and 
Giacomo Rimini, Artistic Director, 
presented Cimarosa’s “The Secret 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Ellabelle Davis 
Sings in Greensboro 


Greensporo, N. C.—Ellabelle Davis, 
soprano, recently gave a highly suc- 
cessful recital at Bennett College. In 
her program, presented in Annie Mer- 
ner Pfeiffer Chapel, the singer’s in- 
terpretations were marked by warmth 
and delicacy. Her stage presence was 
exemplary. Jonathan Brice was ac- 
companist. 

Miss Davis reached artistic heights 
in the aria, “Leise, Leise, Fromme 
Weise” by Weber. In her second 
group the number “Adieux de L’Ho- 
tesse Arabe” produced unrestrained 


applause and delight. The entire 
group was admirably done and in- 
cluded also, “Die Nacht”, “Zueig- 


nung”, and “Chere Nuit”. 

In the classical group she sang “Tu 
Lo Sai’, “Dido’s Lament”, and “In- 
vocation”. After intermission she 
sang, “Sing Again’, “American Lul- 
laby”, “The Half-Ring Moon,” and 
“British Children’s Prayer”, conclud- 
ing with.a group of spirituals. 
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BRAILOWSKY VISITS ART CENTER IN TULSA 
(From the Left) Bernard Frazier, Art Director of the Philbrook Art Center; Louis 


Sykes, Civic Music Association Campaign Chairman; 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 


Brailowsky; Dr. William R. R. Loney, President of the Civic Music Association, and 
Mrs. L. W. 


Tuitsa, OKLA.—A group from the 
Civic Music Association were hosts to 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Brailowsky 
followly the pianist’s recital for the 
Civic Music Series. They personally 
conducted them on a tour of the Phil- 
brook Art Center. 

Mr. Brailowsky’s concert was the 
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Marriage” at the Eighth Street The- 
atre. Mr. Rimini appeared as Geroni- 
mo. William Fantozzi conducted and 
the performance moved at a _ timely 
pace. The cast included Marisha 
Data, Dorothea Ullmann, Shirley 
Sorrelle, Angelo Raffaeli and George 
Tozzi. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, 
concert in Orchestra Hall on March 
24, in which the rich warmth and 
color of his playing drew hearty ap- 
plause. He was ably assisted by 
Ralph Berkowitz at the piano. 

Josef Hofmann gave a recital in 
Orchestra Hall on March 18, playing 
compositions by Handel, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann and Mendelssohn. 
Other well-known artists who have 
appeared in concert in Orchestra Hall 
in recent weeks have been Efrem 
Zimbalist and Alexander Brailowsky. 

On April 1 Selma Kaye, soprano, 
and Mario Berini, tenor, gave a joint 
recital in the Opera House, both sing- 
ers achieving immediate success with 
the splendid vocal endowment both 
possess. Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
gave his second recital within a few 
weeks, at Orchestral Hall on April 2, 
a feature of his program being Proko- 
fieff’s newest sonata, the eighth. 

Andres Segovia, guitarist, gave one 
of his most interesting recitals at the 
Eighth Street Theatre on March 11, 
presenting old and modern music with 
finished artistry. Berenice Holmes and 
her ballet, assisted by Romolo James, 
Nanon Millis, Nancy MHarrin, and 
Beatrice Stronstorff, gave a dance pro- 
gram in the same theater in the after- 
noon. 

On March 9, Alexander Schneider, 
violinist, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist, gave a joint recital at 
the University of Chicago Chamber 
Series in Mandel Hall, playing Mo- 
zart, Bach, Couperin and others, with 
polished style. 

Cara Verson, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of modern music at the Lake- 
view Musical Society in the Arts Club 
on March 12, and also was a guest 
artist at the Musicians Club of Wom- 
en in the Fine Arts Building on April 
2. Madame Verson has recently fin- 


gave a 


teeennat at 


Hardwick 


second event in the association’s series 
for the season which opened with a 
recital by Christine Johnson, Others 
to follow in the series were the Le 
Roy, Foster, Scholz Ensemble; Ezio 
Pinza, baritone; Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linist, and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
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ished an early spring concert tour in 
Illinois and Ohio, most of the concerts 
being return engagements. 

The Albeneri Trio gave a program 
on Feb. 6, in Mandel Hall in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago chamber music 


series. Richard S. Pick, guitarist, 
gave a recital in Kimball Hall on 
March 18. Artistic perception and 


subtlety, combined with finished tech- 
nic, gave a fine quality to his playing 
of compositions by Bach, Sor, Mozart, 


Granados, Ponce, Torroba, and his 
own works. 
Camille Anderson, soprano, gave an 


interesting program in Kimball Hall 
on March 26, listing many modern 
songs together with a carefully seiect- 
ed number of classics. She had the 
admirable assistance of Dorothy Lane 
at the piano. 

Artur Schnabel gave a recital as 
the sixth and last of the chamber 
music concerts of the University of 
Chicago at Mandel Hall on April 2. 
His interesting program included Bee- 
thoven’s Six Bagatelles, Opus 126; 
Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, Opus 
42, and Beethoven’s Thirty-three Vari- 
ations on a Waltz by A. Diabelli, 
Opus 120. CHARLES QUINT 





Anderson’s Records Broken In 
Civic Music Drive 


ANDERSON, INp. — Five hundred 
more persons than could be accom- 
modated applied for membership in 
the Civic Music Association when it 
recently conducted a drive which re- 
sulted in all records being broken. 
Membership now stands at 1,762. 
Speakers at a dinner to launch the 
drive were Edward F. Schwenker, of 
the Civic Concert Series, Inc., New 
York, and Leonard Varner, president 
of the local association. A notable list 
of concerts was also announced, 





Maynor Sings in Buffalo 


BurraLo.—In Kleinhans Hall Dor- 
othy Maynor gave a recital before 
a capacity audience and won great 
applause for her splendid artistry. 
Her carefully selected program in- 
cluded works by Handel, Fauré, 
Brahms and others. B.R 
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the evening’s performance. 

The Kostelanetzes arrived at 
Calcutta, where the first concert 
was to be given at dawn on Dec. 
19, and were greeted by Major 
Melvyn Douglas, formerly of the 
motion pictures. During the entire 
flight they had sat on buckets, and 
Mr. Kostelanetz says that he will 
never hear “The Old Oaken Buck- 
et” again without thinking back to 
this exciting journey. He remem- 
bers watching the vultures circle 
and dip with the plane, just as gulls 
follow a ship. 

On Christmas Eve in a Calcutta 
Park, the former “Home of Aged 
and Infirm Cows” (which are 
sacred in India), an audience of 
10,000 soldiers gathered for the 
first concert. The program was 
made up of Christmas music, and 
despite the strangeness of the sur- 
roundings, the boys responded as 
warmly to “Silent Night” and the 
other songs of Christmas as if they 
had been at home with snow and 
icicles outside. All day they had 
been gathering the nearest Indian 
facsimile to Christmas trees, and 
they kept up the spirit of a home 
Christmas as best they could. Be- 
cause of the blackout, the concert 
had to be given before sunset. It 
was broadcast over the first general 
hook-up in Indian. Later, Miss 
Pons and Mr. Kostelanetz took 
part in the opening ceremonies of 
the first Army radio station at 
Bhomo in Burma, which is called 


WOTO (Wings Over the Orient). 


A Typical Program 


A typical program during the In- 
dian tour would include the popular 
“American Patrol” as an opener; 
Miss Pons sang the “Blue Danube”, 
“Estrellita”, “Lo Here the Gentle 
Lark”, “Summertime”, the “Danc- 
ing Doll” and other favorites; Mr. 
Paxson played the “Rhapsody in 
Blue”, the “Warsaw Concerto” and 
“Embraceable You”; and Mr. Ver- 
sacchi offered some solos, besides 
playing for Miss Pons. Always, 
the soldiers asked for the “Ave 
Maria” and the “Bell Song”. Music 
from “Show Boat” was a great 
favorite, and Mr. Kostelanetz said 
that the American boys who were 
stationed .on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, the Rhine and other rivers of 
foreign lands were poignantly re- 
minded by “Old Man River” of the 
Father of Waters in the heart of 
their own country. 

Air travel in the Orient is not 
without its hazards. At all times, 
the Kostelanetzes and their fellow 
artists had to wear their 26-pound 
parachutes. The orchestra traveled 
in three Liberators, and last minute 
details of the programs were dis- 
cussed by radio between the planes. 
Some of the players had never 
flown before, and as they clung to 
gas tanks, or anything else that 
was handy, they had plentiful op- 
portunity to exhibit physical as well 
as artistic fortitude. On one trip, 
the winds were so powerful that 
the journey to the post took an 
hour and a half, while the return 
took just half an hour. The piano 
was stored in the bomb bay of the 
Liberator. In India, the Kostela- 
netzes gave 27 concerts in 29 days 
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Pons and Kostelanetz Return 


with their orchestra. On the In- 
dian tour, the navigator of the plane 
in which Mr. Kostelanetz traveled 
was his drummer, and Lt. Don 
Taylor, co-pilot of one of the other 
planes, was his assistant conductor. 
In several places the two WACS 
of the orchestra created quite a 
sensation, for the soldiers had nev- 
er seen WACS before. At all con- 
certs, Miss Pons appeared in eve- 
ning dress, just as she would have 
in the most formal concert halls at 
home. 

In Burma Miss Pons and Mr. 
Kostelanetz took part in the open- 
ing ceremonies of the new Stilwell 
Road, formerly the Ledo Road. 
Among their souvenirs is one of 
the flags waved by the soldiers as 
the road was declared open. They 
also autographed a 500 pound bomb 
with the inscription, “Greetings to 
Japan”. It was duly delivered by 
a pilot and his crew. 


Hailed in China 


The only entertainers in China, 
the Kostelanetzes were greeted 
with tremendous enthusiasm wher- 
ever they appeared. Men who were 
beginning to fear they had been 
forgotten back home were cheered 
by their performances. At a dinner 
given in appreciation of their con- 
cert celebrating the first convoy 
over the new Stilwell Road, the 
menu was one to excite connois- 
seurs of Chinese cooking. It con- 
sisted of fish and apple fried in 
small cakes; Yunnan ham served 
with thin slices of whole wheat 
bread; bamboo shoots with light 
wine sauce; grilled duck; Chinese 
celery-cabbage with a cream sauce; 
grilled goat cheese in small pan- 
cakes; sweet, fermented rice soup 
with sliced oranges; broiled chick- 
en with sauce, hot cheese, chili, 
sprouts and soups; and finally a 
serving of rice, which indicated that 
the dinner was ended. During 
their Chinese tour, Miss Pons and 
Mr. Kostenaletz also dined with 
General Ho Ying-chin, supreme 
commander of the Chinese Army. 
Incidentally, a Chinese soprano 
sang an aria from Puccini’s “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” and was enthusi- 
astically applauded. When they 
left China, General Chennault said 
to Miss Pons: “Hope to hear you 
next time in opera in Tokio, if 
there is an opera house left”. 

Among the strongest impressions 
which Mr. Kostelanetz brought 
back from the Orient were the in- 
creased respect and admiration for 
the United States among the peo- 
ples of India and China, and the de- 
velopment of international under- 
standing. Some of the American 
soldiers he talked with intend to 
go back after the war, he said, to 
fight disease in India, build roads 
in China, and to carry on the work 
which has been begun during the 
war years. American practical 
ability in sanitation, communica- 
tions, food problems and medical 
service, and the American standard 
of living have made a profound 
impression, he explained. 

As Miss Pons summed it up, 
such a tour is a memorable experi- 
ence “because you are certain that 
you are doing something right”. 
And, she added, “it isn’t every day 
that you can do that”. 
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Dorothy Kirsten, the scheduled Vio- 
letta, having succumbed to indisposi- 
tion, her place was taken by Hilde 
Reggiani, who had not yet sung the 
role at the City Center. Her perform- 
ance was competent though much of 
her singing proved to be of no high 
order. Her intonation was occasion- 
ally open to question and her tones 
disclosed an excess of unvocalized 
breath. Yet her “Ah, fors’ é lui” was 
smoothly delivered, and her high E 
flat at the close of “Sempre Libera” 
brought a tumultuous demonstration. 
From an artistic standpoint her sing- 
ing of the “Dite alla giovane”’ was a 
better accomplishment. 

John Hamill was a personable and 
sensitive Alfredo who. on the whole, 
sang well except when for some white 
upper tones. John De Surra, the eld- 
er Germont, plodded through the part 
in routine but uninspired fashion. The 
orchestra, which played roughly, was 
under the leadership of Jean Morel. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana™ 
and "Pagliacci", April 17 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci” were sung on the evening of 
April 17. Those taking part in the 
Mascagni work were Brenda Lewis, 
Thomas Hayward, Francis Rose, Alice 
Howland and Mary Kreste. In the 
Leoncavallo opera, the roles were as- 
sumed by Irma Gonzalez, Eric Row- 
ton, Daniel Duno, Alfred Orda and 
Henry Cordy. Thomas P. Martin con- 
ducted both operas. D. 


“The Gypsy Baron", April 15, 
Afternoon 


The first Spring performance of 
Strauss’s “Gypsy Baron” presented 
Thomas Hayward and Polyna Stoska 
in the leading roles of Barinkay and 
Saff. Alice Howland sang Czipra; 
Hubert Norville, Zsupan; Helen 
George, Arsena; Mario  Leonetti, 
Ottokar : Hamilton Benz, Carnero, and 
Grant Garnell, Count Homonnay. 

Miss Stoska’s impersonation was 
stilted once again, and her voice, 
throughout the afternoon displayed an 
unpleasant edgy quality which was 
not at all evident when she sang the 
same role last Fall. Mr. Hayward, too, 
was scarcely in his best form. 

The singing ensemble and the or- 
chestra were seldom in accord. Despite 
the valiant efforts of the conductor, 
Julius Rudel, a lackadaisical spirit 
seemed to prevail on the other side 





of the footlights which nullified all his 
attempts to pace the music properly 
and to obtain satisfactory attack, 
phrasing or nuance. The chorus sang 
indifferently, the men being greater 
offenders in this respect than the 
women. 

_ Very possibly many of the difficul- 
ties of the production can be ascribed 
to one of those “off” afternoons which 
every opera company experiences at 
one time or another. The audience was 
small, containing a larger than usual 
contingent of service men and women. 

M. 

“Manon Lescaut", April 15 


Dorothy Kirsten as Manon and Wil- 
liam Horne as Des Grieux both gave 
spirited performances when Puccini's 
mellifluous version of “Manon Lescaut” 
was given on the evening of April 15. 
Others in the cast were John DeSurra 
as Lescaut; Ralph Telasko as Geronte ; 
Thomas Hayward as Edmondo; and, 
in lesser roles, Carroll Taussig, Hu- 
bert Norville, Eduard Visca, Grant 
Garnell and Arthur Newman. Miss 
Kirsten’s vital, well- produced voice 
rang through tellingly in the vocal 
climaxes, and Mr. Horne, too, sang 
intelligently and with dramatic ‘effect. 
Certain details of the stage business, 
notably the “temptation scene” on the 
love-seat and the death scene, need re- 
working, but as a whole the opera was 
imaginatively produced. Laszlo Ha- 
lasz conducted. 


“La Bohéme"™, April 14 

Several new figures in the cast gave 
the performance of Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme” on the evening of April 14 a 
special fillip of interest. Cpl. Eugene 
Conley made his debut with the com- 
pany as Rodolfo. It is no news at this 
late date that he is a highly gifted 
young tenor who has already acquired 
considerable operatic experience. Mr. 
Conley has a fine voice, essentially ly- 
ric in quality, but with ample volume, 
and he knows how to use it. Occa- 
sidnally he pushed for top tones, which 
robbed them of color and resonance, 
but in the main his singing was nota- 
bly free and dramatically convincing. 
Mr. Conley never whined or bellowed, 
in that detestable tradition which some 
operatic tenors have been known to 
adopt. He sang every phrase and 
sang extremely well. His Rodolfo 
bears favorable comparison with any 
that we have heard in the past- few 
years in New York. 

Another newcomer to the cast was 
Arthur Newman, whose Schaunard 
was effectively conceived, both vocally 
and dramatically. Anzia Kuzak was 
a vivacious Musetta; she was also a 
newcomer to the cast. Irma Gonzalez 
has been heard often as Mimi with the 
company, and once again gave a first- 
rate performance. Others in the cast 
were John DeSurra as Marcello, 
Ralph Telasko as Colline, Hamilton 
Benz as Benoit, Hubert Norville as 
Alcindoro and Mario Leonetti as Par- 
pignol. Laszlo Halasz conducted the 
inadequate orchestra. i 





Gould Leads Symphony 
In Battle Creek 


Battie CREEK, Micu.—The Battle 
Creek Symphony, Raymond Gould, 
conductor, presented a program made 
up of works by Bach-Albert, Cesar 
Franck, Glinka-Balakireff, Dechevow, 
Herbert-Sanford and Tchaikovsky in 
one of its Sunday afternoon series of 
concerts in Kellog Auditorium recently 
with Ida Krehm, pianist, as soloist. 
Roger Parkes is associate conductor. 

M. McL. 


Griffith Foundation 
Engages George Schick 


Newark, N, J.—The Griffith Foun- 
dation which is organizing its annual 
opera festival in May at the Mosque 
Theatre has engaged George Schick to 
direct two performances of Flotow’s 
opera “Martha” in English on May 
11 and 12. 
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Gyorgy Sandor Joins 
Haensel and Jones 


Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, now on his 
third Latin American concert tour, 
has joined the ranks of the Haensel 
and Jones divi- 
sion of Colum- 
bia Concerts 
Inc. 

A _ graduate 
of the Budapest 
Conservyva- 





tory of Music 

of his native 

Hungary where 

he studied com- 

position with 

Zoltan Kodaly 

and was select- 

_ by Bela 

arto as a 

Gyorgy Sandor pupil for three 


years. Sandor bowed to the concert 
world at nineteen. Recitals and solo 
engagements with leading symphony 
orchestras in all the principal cities 
of Europe preceded his American de- 
but at Carnegie Hall in 1939, which 


firmly anchored his reputation in this 
country, 





Crooks and Primrose 
End Recital Series 


Kansas City Groups Conclude 
Season’s Activities — Melchior 
Scores Success 


KANSAS City.—The 39th season of 
Fritschy concerts closed with a joint 
recitai by Richard Crooks and William 
Primrose in which Mr. Primrose won 
a_ critical audience by his masterly 
playing and Mr. Crooks added to his 
long-established popularity in this 
vicinity. 

Sari Biro, Hungarian pianist, was 
presented by the University of Kansas 
City in Atkins Hall, Nelson Gallery 
of Arts on March 3 in classic and 
modern numbers which revealed an 
interesting and original approach to 
each and gave her ample technique 
and interpretation full sway. 

The San Francisco Opera Ballet 
was brought here in a performance at 
the Music Hall on March 7 featuring 


“Winter Carnival”, “Amor Espagnole” 
and “Nutcracker”. . 

One of the most delightful concerts 
of the season was that given by Lau- 
ritz Melchior on March 11 in the 
Music Hall. The genial tenor sang 
songs in Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
German, Italian and English with rare 
understanding and signal vocal ability. 

Donald Dickson, young American 
baritone, gave a recital on the Town 
Hall series March 12 in the Music 
Hall and a very popular team, Larry 
Adler, harmonica virtuoso and Paul 
Draper, dancer, appeared on March 19 
in Music Hall under the same auspices. 

The last Mu Phi Epsilon concert 
of the season in Edison Hall on 
March 27, presented artist members 
assisted by Cantor Alfred Rosbasch, 
baritone, and Luther T. Spayde, or- 
ganist of Central College, Fayette- 
ville, Mo. 

Alec Templeton played one of his 
unique recitals before an overflow 
audience in Music Hall, April 8, cap- 
turing all with his fine classical play- 
ing as well as the inimitable travesties 
at the end of the program. 

A musicale at the Kansas City 
Museum, April 8, honoring the late 
Sir Carl Busch included some of his 
Indian orchestral compositions con- 
ducted by Forrest Schulz and played 
by Philharmonic members. Mrs. Lewis 
Hess sang a group of his songs and 
Andreas Bard gave the memorial ad- 
dress. 

The final program of the Kansas 
City Musical Club, April 2, in Epper- 
son Hall featured a harp trio and 
included choral and solo numbers. 
Under the leadership of its president, 
Mrs. Carl Ferris, the club has inaug- 
urated a yearly student contest and 
recently awarded $400 in prizes to the 
winning applicants for further study. 
A public concert by them is also to 
be given each Spring. “ 


Nevins Gives Dvorak 
“Stabat Mater” in New York 


Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” was sung 
under the direction of Willard Irving 
Nevins at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, New York, on March 25. Bar- 
bara Troxell, soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
alto; Brooks Dunbar, tenor and Floyd 
Worthington, bass, were the soloists. 
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Bales Concludes 


American Festival 


National Gallery Con- 
certs Enthusiastically 
Received in Washington 


WASHINGTON. — With the second 
American Music Festival at the Na- 


tional Gallery, Richard Bales has 
again demonstrated that audiences 
will take a stiff dose of American 


music and enjoy every drop of it. The 
Gallery’s East Garden Court was 
crowded to hear the programs of 
March 4, 11, 18 and 25. The Festival 
opened with a recital by Helen Mc- 
Graw who played with great sensi- 
tivity Walter Piston’s Passacaglia, 
Edward MacDowell’s “Norse” Son- 
ata, William Schuman’s “Three-Score 
Set”, “The Cowboys Amble By”, 
Mexican Dance and Finale from 
Aaron Copland’s “Billy the Kid”, two 
excerpts from Villa-Lobos “Prole do 
Bebe”, Bernard Wagenaar’s “Cia- 
cofia”, and Charles Griffes’s Sonata 
and “The White Peacock”. 

The next Sunday, the Gordon 
String Quartet, which just a month 
previously had appeared in the same 
setting in a Debussy-Miaskovsky- 
Beethoven program, presented four 
American quartets to an even more 
enthusiastic audience. The first of 
these was the slight but agreeable 
Quartet No. 1 by Eric Delamarter, 
followed by the more familiar “Music 
for Four Stringed Instruments” by 
Charles Martin Loeffler. Immediately 
after the intermission Richard Bales’s 
String Quartet in D, a vigorous ori- 
ginal work, proved the hit of the eve- 
ning. Bernard Wagenaar’s somber 
lengthy String Quartet No. 2 con- 
cluded the program. 

The remaining two programs in the 
Festival were played by the National 
Gallery Sinfonietta, Mr. Bales con- 
ducting. The evening of March 18, a 
varied array of items were performed : 
a suite based on music of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; Dai-Keong Lee’s 
Introduction and Allegro; Bales’s 
Theme and Variations; an arrange- 
ment of “Vermeland” from Howard 
Hanson’s “Scandinavian Suite” ; 
Mary Howe’s Fugue in A _ minor; 
Quincy Porter’s Music for Strings; 
and Albert Stoessel’s fine Concerto 
Grosso with Oscar Wagner as solgist. 

The final concert was perhaps the 
most impressive in the series. It 
opened with Harold Morris’s Suite 
for Orchestra, followed by Charles 
Jones’s atmospheric “Cowboy Song”. 
Jack Kilpatrick’s “An Oklahoma Sin- 
fonietta” presented still another facet 
of American life. After A. Walter 
Kramer’s Elegy, there was the first 
concert performance of Lehman’s 
“Film Music No. 1”, the musical score 
which he did for one of the Navy’s 
highly restricted films on the work in 
neuro-pathology being done in that 
service. Quite apart from its relation 
to the movie for which it was made, 
the Lehman music proved dramatic 
concert material. The critics were to 
a man enthusiastic about the Lehman 
and the Bales suite played next. This 
last, the National Gallery Suite No. 2 
(after three paintings in the Kress 
collection) showed itself to be both 
original and easy to take—a neat trick 
to turn. The first movement was a 
Passacaglia for Giorgione’s “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds”; the sec- 
ond, a lyrical “Interlude” for Venez- 
iano’s “St. John in the Desert”; and 
the last an uproarious and amusing 
Scherzo for Watteau’s “Italian Com- 
medians”. Bernard Wagenaar’s “Fan- 
tasietta on British-American Ballads”, 
Frederick Woltmann’s truly beautiful 
“Solitude”, and a roof-raising perfor- 
mance of Sousa’s “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” concluded one of the 
most interesting experiments being 
conducted hereabouts. 

AvuprEY WaALz. 











AUDREY 


BOWMAN 


Soprano 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HARTFORD OPERA 


As the Queen of the Night 
New York Times: “Sang elaborate passages 
of arias cleanly and accurately, encompassing 
without effort many altitudinous phrases. 
Voice of pleasing texture.” 
Chicago Sun: “Voice of ingratiating quality, 
amply large, its flexibility beyond question.” 


As Aida 


Hartford Courant: ‘‘What genuinely emotional 
quality the performance had. Audrey Bowman 
contributed! Where the composer had tender 
and compassionate moments, Miss Bowman 
matched them well. She has a pure supple 
voice and sings with persuasive clarity. It 
really comes into its own when lyricism is 
called for, and here it is finely expressive. 
Her singing of ‘Numi Pieta’ drew the really 
spontaneous applause of the evening. It was 
heartfelt performance.” 

Cleveland Press: ‘‘Wide range and a power- 
ful voice; sang with finesse and appreciation 
of the song’s poetic qualities.” 





ETHEL 


BARRY- 
MORE 


COLT 


Lyric Soprano 





New York Times: “A sweet securely-placed 
soprano. Sang the eternal ‘Last Rose of 
Summer’ with superb results."’ 

Albany Times-Union: “An ingratiating fresh, 
pure quality. Ability to sing softly when the 
text demands and intelligent use of her voice 
in the dramatic passages gives color and life 
to her singing.” 

Syracuse Post-Standard: ‘‘Her songs won high 
praise. Every line and phrase told of the 
finest training." 

Syracuse Herald-Journal: “She has a lovely 
voice, fresh and well trained.”’ 





ANDZIA 


PKUZAK 


C oloratura 
Soprano 





BY 


MONTREAL OPERA, SAN CARLO 
OPERA, DETROIT OPERA, ST. 
LOUIS OPERA 
PAPER MILL PLAY HOUSE 
As the Queen of Shemakha in Coq d’Or 


The Gazette, Montreal: “Some genuine reve- 
lations last night. Chief of them was Andzia 
Kuzak’s performance of the role of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s fantastical Queen of Shemakha, 
one of the most brilliant and difficult parts 
in all opera. Rimsky-Korsakoff calls for a 
lyric soprano who can sing seductively and 
act artistically, no small demand. Miss Kuzak 
does both. In fact, taking into consideration 
her singing of the incredibly difficult songs, 
their d d for conti and meticulous 
vocalizing, and the fact that she acted the 
role to the hilt, there need be no hesitation 
in matching Miss Kuzak’s performance with 
that of Bidu Sayao in The Barber of Seville 
as the two finest operatic efforts of their 
kind we have seen her in recent years.”’ 
As Gilda 
Boston Herald: “Delicate voice, lovely qual- 
ity—a coloratura to watch.” 
As Maid Marian in Robin Hood 

Dallas News: “The Lily Pons of operetta!” 








LL these artists have studied many 

years with 

MME. QUEENA MARIO 
*These artists have assisted her in 
making the records for 


THE QUEENA MARIO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


a unique course in voice technique for 
home study. Presented by the Colum- 
bia Recording Corp. 
For further information write 
COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
from “Tannhauser” and several songs 
with piano accompaniment. Miss Brice 
essayed Verdi's “O Don Fatale” from 
“Don Carlos” and songs by Sibelius 
and Schubert. M. 


Nicholas Farley, Tenor 


It is becoming the fashion with 
Irish tenors to give what is designated 
as “request” programs. The latest 
presentation of the sort was by Nich- 
olas Farley and the place was the 
Town Hall, the time, the evening of 
April 8. 

Mr. Farley’s voice is a typical one 
in quality and he wrings every drop of 
sentiment from it to the delight of his 
audience. In the matter of production, 
the upper part of the scale was lacking 
in ease and the lower in volume. It 
was best when he confined himself to 
the middle of things. . 


With the exception of one song in 
Italian and one in German, the entire 
program was presented in English and 
there were, of course, numerous bon- 
nes bouches such as “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” and “Casey, the Fiddler”. Mr. 
Farley’s audience which was a numer- 
ous one, took much pleasure in his 
singing throughout the evening. Ken- 
nedy Freeman was the accompanist. 


Le Quatuor Alouette 


A male quartet, composed of Jules 
Jacob, Roger Filiatrault, André Trot- 
tier and Emile Lamarre, appeared in 
Town Hall on April 10. Their pro- 
gram consisted of old French folk 
songs, “La Légende Dorée”’, French 
Canadian folk songs, lumberjack and 
canoe songs. In their first group, “Jean 
de la Lune” and “Fanfan La Tulippe”, 
songs in a light humorous vein, were 
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greatly enjoyed by the audience, as 
well as. the melodious “Avril” by 
Remi Belleau. 

The singers seemed to be even more 
in their element when they appeared 
after intermission in lumberjack cos- 
tumes to perform their songs of the 
Northwoods. For the kind of music 
presented the voices of the men were 
quite adequate. In the group of songs 
following intermission they managed 
to project a valid folk mood which 
is a fairly rare phenomena for singers 
of this sort when they appear in a 
concert hall. However, most of the 
numbers on the program could have 
been vastly improved with richer, 
fuller arrangements. M. 


Dora Sivin, Soprano (Debut) 


Dora Sivin, soprano, a member of 
the music faculty of Hunter College, 
made her New York recital debut in 
the Times Hall on April 10. Miss 
Sivin confined herself to German 
Lieder, beginning with Klarchen’s two 
songs from Beethoven’s incidental mu- 
sic to “Egmont”, giving also two 
more Beethoven works. This was a 
difficult task and one which requires 
much platform experience and much 
delicate understanding, as the songs 
themselves are not over-interesting, at 
least to one hearer. 

Some Schubert was well presented 
and after the intermission a group by 
Schumann. The most interesting 
singing of the evening was done in 
four Brahms works which closed the 
program. Accompaniments were 
played by Ludwig Bergmann. N. 


Esta Lundell, Pianist 

Esta Lundell, pianist, of Chicago, 
made her New York debut in a recital 
in Town Hall on the evening of April 
11 before a cordial audience. Miss 
Lundell’s program included Busoni’s 
version of the Bach Chaconne; Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in B flat minor; Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsody” No. 2 and 
Etude in D flat; first performances 
of Sandro Corona’s “Down the Rab- 
bit Hole” and Russell White’s “Valse 
Piquante” and “Mysterious Lake”: 
and works by Rachmaninoff, Palm- 
gren and Lavignac. B 


Works by Roger Are Given 


Compositions by Kurt Roger, for- 
merly professor at the Conservatory 
of Music and Dramatic Art in Vienna, 
were performed at a concert given in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of April 18. The program 
listed an Allegro Concertante for 
clarinet and string trio: a Pastorale 
for oboe and string trio; a Rondo 
Scherzando for flute and string trio; 
three songs for contralto; a piano 
sonata; the Serenata from the First 
String Quartet; “Three Prayers in 
War Time” for contralto and string 
quartet; and Variations on a Roguish 
Tune for flute, oboe, clarinet and 
string trio. Participating artists in- 
cluded Evelyn Sachs, contralto; Bruno 
Eisner, pianist; Samuel Baron, flute; 
Martin Sperber, oboe; David Katz, 
clarinet; James Lerch, violin; Arnold 
Black, violin; Wanda Wendell, viola; 
and Donald Homuth, cello. B. 


National Negro Opera Benefit 


A concert to benefit the National 
Negro Opera Company was given in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of April 
15, the first of a series to be given 
by the company to raise funds. The 
National Negro Opera Company, 
which has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was founded to give 
Negro singers an opportunity to ap- 
pear in opera and to stimulate com- 
posers to write works for Negro per- 
formers. It was heard in a perform- 
ance of “Traviata” at Madison Square 
Garden last year. 

Guest artists at this concert includ- 
ed Napoleon Reed, tenor; Margaret 
Turner, soprano, and Margaret Mont- 
gomery, contralto. A chorus from the 
New York chapter ‘of the National 
Negro Opera Company, conducted by 


Mary Cardwell Dawson, sang works 
by Praetorius, Palestrina, Campbell- 
Tipton, Verdi, Burleigh and Rubin- 
stein. Mr. Reed was heard in the 
aria “Celeste Aida” and two Han- 
delian works. Miss Montgomery of- 
fered songs by Handel, Strauss and 
Brahms, and Miss Turner performed 
the aria “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life 
and Death”. Guest speaker at the 
concert was Herbert T. Miller. 


Inez Bull, Soprano 

Inez Bull, soprano, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
April 15. Her program included 
arias from “The Marriage of Figaro 
and “Lakmé” and songs ‘in Italian, 
French and English. The young sing- 
er displayed an agreeable voice and 
sang with a sincerity which brought 
a ready response from her audience. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA (4)—HORN 


Willem Valkenier of 
Boston Symphony Discusses 
Training of Students 


By WILLEM VALKENIER 
As Told to Robert Sabin 


is not a particularly tricky instrument to 

play, nor are its occasional slips any 
more numerous or inevitable than those of 
many other members of the orchestral family. 
But the horn enjoys a peculiar prominence in 
the tonal ensemble and it is easy even for un- 
trained listeners to mark its failings. And thus 
it has come about that when a horn player 
cracks on a note, the tendency is to chalk it 
down as a “criminal offense”, while the acci- 
dents that happen to the other players pass 
unnoticed. No student should let himself be 
frightened by this formidable reputation. The 
horn player has to depend upon his ear, his 
ability to control his lips, and other important 
factors. He must be completely aware. But 
he will find that his instrument, far from being 
rebellious and undependable, is one of the most 
responsive in the entire orchestra. 

Though the age at which it is wise to begin 
depends upon the child’s mental and physical 
growth, which varies chronologically in indi- 
vidual cases, it may be set roughly at twelve 
years. Of greatest importance, in the begin- 
ning, is the young student’s general musical 
education. The horn teacher must have a solid 
musical foundation in his students on which to 
build. Where elementary knowledge about 
music is lacking, and it often is, the task will 
be twice as hard. 


C's nt a pat to popular report, the horn 


Solfége Training Needed 


The student should have thorough training 
in solfége from his earliest years. He should 
have voice training, experience in unison and 
part singing and rhythmic exercises, and learn 
to recognize intervals and scales automatically. 
Before he takes up the horn or any other instru- 
ment, he should be able to read in all the clefs 
and to transpose readily. Theory and harmony, 
also, should be part of his early training. It 
may seem unnecessary to harp on all these 
points, but they are still neglected in far too 
many cases to be taken for granted. The horn 
is a transposing instrument, and the student 
should not have to go over music-reading prob- 
lems at the stage when he begins to concentrate 
on the technique of the instrument. With too 
much to do, a child becomes bored, and impos- 
sible to teach. But if he can read with facility, 
he will not find the technical challenges too 
much for him. ; 

The breath, in horn playing, corresponds to 
the bowing of stringed instruments. By adapt- 
ing his method of training to the physique of 
the child, and working gradually, the teacher 
can show him how to control his tone produc- 
tion. He will find the particular exercises that 
are needed in each case to develop this all- 
important muscular sense. The lips should not 
be stretched too much, and the student should 
learn how to contract and to relax them readily. 
Above all, he should avoid pressing and squeez- 
ing which produce a strident horn tone which 
does not carry. As in the case of all wind 
instruments, long held tones must be regularly 
practised, and the student should listen care- 
fully to the type of tone which he is producing. 

Not only does the young student need indi- 
vidual guidance, but he also needs the experi- 
ence of ensemble playing and of watching other 
students work. We are always more apt to 
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Sargent Studio 


Willem Valkenier 


notice other people’s mistakes than our own. 
The teacher can allow the student to play sim- 
ple duets and other ensemble pieces as early as 
six months after beginning the instrument, in 
some cases. Ensemble work relieves the drudg- 
ery of practice and stimulates interest. By add- 
ing a second voice to the scale, the teacher will 
find that he can redouble his pupil’s industry. 
The necessary adjustment of pitch when two or 
more students are playing together is also a 
vital part of training. Many people do not 
realize the delicate problems of pitch involved 
when orchestral instruments of widely different 
timbres and mechanisms are blended together. 
And the horn, which is used in as many com- 
binations as any orchestral instrument, is con- 
stantly faced with such problems. 


Tests of Leadership 


Formerly horn students specialized in the 
range in which they expected to play, but today 
every horn player needs to command the whole 
range of the instrument, whether he is to be 
first or fourth horn. It is a natural impulse for 
every student to want to become first horn, but 
his fitness for that post depends to a large de- 
gree upon his ability as a leader. One may say 
that a quartet is as good as its first horn, and 
a player who lacks the necessary drive and 
authority of temperament will be much happier 
in another chair. On the other hand, it is 
equally true that the best first horn in the world 
is lost without colleagues who are just as fine 
musicians at their posts. A work of art depends 
on the cooperation of all who take part in it. 
The ensemble is much more important than the 
solo display and the “star” system would never 
work in an orchestra. Fine soloists are needed, 
too, but they must submit themselves to the 
whole. 

The horn is an interesting instrument be- 
cause of the challenges which it offers to the 
student. Thofigh its technique has been greatly 
expanded by the introduction of valves, it is 
based fundamentally on the harmonic series 
and the more that the student knows of the 
horn playing of the past, the better he will un- 
derstand the character of the instrument, espe- 
cially in the scores of the older composers. 
Musical laymen sometimes assume that the horn 
was more or less unwieldy before the valve sys- 


tem was introduced. But when one examines 
the horn concertos of Mozart and the horn 
sonata of Beethoven, for example, one is amazed 
at what the horn players could do on a natural 
horn. Formerly students were trained on the 
hand horn, which made them very conscious of 
the harmonics and developed flexibility of em- 
bouchure. 

There is no hard and fast rule as to the 
course which a student’s training will take in 
such matters as stopped notes and other special 
effects of the horn. Much depends upon physi- 
cal factors. The horn has a large bell, and if 
the young student happens to have small hands, 
he will be unable to play stopped notes until his 
hands are large enough to fill the bell properly. 
As he attempts the more difficult passages of 
orchestral scores and solo works, his breathing 
apparatus and whole physical equipment will be 
severely tested. The teacher should be careful 
not to take up these problems too soon. 


Horn Plays Versatile Role 


In the orchestra the horn plays one of the 
most versatile roles in the entire group. Com- 
posers call upon it to be lyric, heroic, triumph- 
ant and mournful, #1 within the space of one 
work. Its tone colors are so rich and manifold 
that the player has to be temperamentally 
adaptable to many types of dramatic and emo- 
tional suggestion. The horn blends admirably 
with the strings and woodwinds, and is some- 
times used as one of the woodwind instruments. 
The sumptuous color of the horn is also neces- 
sary to the brass. Consequently, ensemble play- 
ing of all types is especially beneficial to horn 
students. 

Another point upon which many people are 
mistaken about the horn is the idea that the 
brilliant passages in modern scores are awk- 
ward or almost impossible to play. This is 
part of the legend about the trickiness of the 
instrument. But all of the great composers, 
Serlioz, Wagner, Brahms, Bruckner, Mahler 
and their successors, had a thorough knowledge 
of the horn. Richard Strauss, whose father was 
a noted horn player, always writes well for the 
instrument. One must be a virtuoso to play his 
horn parts, but they fit the instrument to per- 
fection, 

Students are apt to want to go too fast, when 
they reach the point where they feel at all able 
to play brilliant solo passages. But the teacher 
must remind them that a long, painstaking de- 
velopment, using simple exercises, must pre- 
cede any really brilliant playing. Orchestral 
excerpts are very useful to the finished artist 
and to the advanced student who is playing 
them in performance. They are, however, a 
part of a whole score, and they lose most of 
their meaning if they are studied away from 
their context. They must be coordinated with 
the student’s technical accomplishment. 

One of the most difficult things to do well on 
the horn is the trill. This is executed with the 
lips and it involves a combination of elements 
which can be worked out only through long 
training. There are no short cuts here, any 
more than there are for the singer. Just as the 
vocalist must practice slowly every day for 
months, until the necessary muscular facility 
has been cultivated, the horn player must apply 
himself constantly to this problem. Such faults 
as improper breathing, overtensing of the lips, 
resulting in fatigue, and unsteadiness of tone 
production will show up in this kind of prac- 
tise. 

Since the horn is so flexible and so respon- 
sive, the general musical intelligence and imag- 
ination of the player will determine the quality 
of his playing far more than dexterity. From 
the very beginning, the student should learn to 
listen to himself and to play with as much finish 
and understanding as possible. 
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Activities of Music Schools 


and Teachers 

















JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist-T eacher-A ccompanist 
257 West O6eh St. J Y. City 












= Sa Alberti 


“teacher of singers" 
Voice Technic, Coaching in 
Opera—Concert—Oratorio 


Hotel focwe. ae, Orcadeey ; fp ioe St., 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


Teacher of Piano 
505 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City CI 6-9721 


PAUL ARON 


gues @ reer tla Culp. Richard 
Coaches - 4. 2a  R-. 


Studio (2 rags 
23 W. 83rd St., Y.C. SU. 7-9429 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
ClIrele 7-5079 












































BENDITZKY 





Faculty Member: Juilliard Summer School 


STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-4335 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gorgosa 


250 W. 62 St. N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 te 6 p.m. 


MARION BERGMAN 


Music Appreciation Classes 
for Laymen 
57 W. 58th St. N.Y.C. - 


CAPUTO 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
Faculty of Distinguished American 


and European artists 
CARNEGIE HALL lows 
152 W. 57th St.. N.Y.C. - Cl. 7-5314 


GRACE 


CHRISTIE 


Posture - Body Control - Stage Presence 
Acting Coach for Singers 


a, des Artistes 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. “ENd. 2-6700 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH. -Opers, Oratorio, Concert 
17 East 86th St.. N. Y. ATw. 9-53808 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 


Opera and Concert ote rll 


wat Meuse Stati, Beaux Arts Ape. 
ore 44th St., ny. Tel. MUres in'ses000 


on? KISNER 


Pianist—Teacher of Piano 


Faculty Member: WN. Y. Col 
Faculty Member: OR 
467 Central Park West, N. Y. C. AC 2-695! 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto 
COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 
Phone: TRaf. 7-0466 


























PL. 3-2450 
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Summer School 
To Open in Chicago 


Musical College Adds to Fac- 
Sessions— 


ulty for Special 
Noted Guests 


Hans Rosenwald 


(Above) 


Rudolph Ganz 
{Above Right) 


Karl W. Gehrkens 
(Right) 


CuicaGo.—Chicago Musical College 
will open its Summer school on June 
18. The first term, during which the 
entire faculty will be present, will 
run to July 28, and the second term 
from July 30 to Sept. 1. 

The college, which is the only music 
school which is a full member of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, is also recog- 
nized by the Veterans Administration. 
Among the teachers during the Sum- 
mer sessions will be Rudolph Ganz, 
president of the college and chairman 
of the piano department; Paul Stasse- 
vitch, head of the violin department; 
Nelli Gardini, Richard De Young, 
Edward Molitore, George Graham and 
Reinhold Schmidt, teachers of sing- 
ing; Hans Rosenwald, dean of the 
college and chairman of the musi- 
cology, and Max Wald who will give 
courses in harmony and composition. 

Karl W. Gehrkens will be guest 
chairman of the department of music 
education. He will offer courses in 
the psychology and philosophy as ap- 
plied to music as well as graduate 
courses in music education, 

Ferdinand Dunkley, organist, com- 
poser and teacher of singing, will be 
instructor. There will also be a course 
in operatic repertoire under Silvio 
Insana. 





Menotti Opera Given 
At University of North Dakota 


Granp Forks, N. D.—Silvia Bag- 
ley, head of voice department of 
Wesley College Conservatory of 
Music, University of North Dakota, 
presented Elizabeth Hegge, Kathryn 
Lunde, Joy Mullis, Frances Towne 
and Jeanne Lund in two performances 
of Menotti’s “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” on March 15 and 16 in Corwin 
Hall. Hywel C. Rowland, head of 
public school music department in the 
University, sang the baritone role. 
Harriet Helgaas and Eleanor Finlay 
furnished the piano accompaniment. 

M. McL. 


Pianists Association 
Ends Third Season 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Pianists’ As- 
sociation ended its third season and a 
“Great Piano Music” series with a 
substantial and appealing program in 





Ethical Society Auditorium on April 
9. Schubert’s Sonata in B flat; Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” ; 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini; Prokofieff’s third Sonata, 
and music by Kabalevsky and Scriabin 
found skilled and expressive pro- 
tagonists in Barbara Elliott, Jacob 
Lateiner, Myra Reed and Anna Bur- 
stein-Bieler. W.E. S. 


Hutcheson Resigns 
Juilliard Post 


Ernest Hutcheson has resigned his 
position as president of the Juilliard 
School of Music. He will, however, 
continue his work in the piano depart- 
ment of the institution. His resigna- 
tion from the presidency was accepted 
with regret by the board of directors, 
which requested him to continue in 
office pending the selection of a suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Hutcheson has been president 
of the Juilliard School since 1937 and 
for ten years previous had served as 
dean of the Juilliard Graduate School. 
Other educational posts the noted 
Australian pianist has held include the 
directorship of the Peabody Institute 
piano department in Baltimore, which 
he retained from 1900 to 1912 but gave 
up in the interests of his concert 
career; and that of the piano depart- 
ment of the Chautauqua Institute, to 
which he was appointed in 1911. 





Peabody Summer School 
To Have New Courses 


BALTIMORE.—Among the courses 
offered at the summer school of the 
Peabody Conservatory, which will be 
in session for six weeks beginning 
June 25, are a workshop for elemen- 
tary teachers and the music supervis- 
ors, and a demonstration course in 
group piano teaching. This course will 
be conducted by Leah Thorpe. She will 
be assisted by Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, 
the director of the department of music 
education in the schools of the City of 
Baltimore, and his assistant Osmar 
Steinwald. The course in group piano 
teaching will be directed by Olga E. 
Prigge of the Cincinnati College of 
Music. Credits will be allowed for 
both courses, which are designed to 
meet the requirements of state boards 
accrediting summer school work. In- 
dividual lessons will be given in all 
grades and branches of music. The 
Summer session will be under the 
management of Frederick R. Huber. 





Jones College Presents 
Verdi’s Requiem 

CLEVELAND, TENN.—On March 31, 
the Bob Jones College Oratorio Soci- 
ety and Orchestra presented Verdi's 
Requiem. Giovanni Martinelli, Karin 
Branzell, Norina Greco, and Philip 
Whitfield sang the solo roles. The 
chorus of 100 and an orchestra of 50 
performed to a packed house. 





De Paul University 
To Sponsor Chopin Contest 
Cuicaco.—De Paul University is to 
sponsor an Inter-American Chopin 
Contest during May, 1946. It will be 
open to pianists from the United 
States, Canada and Latin America. 
The prize will be $1,000 with the 
prospect of an orchestral appearance. 





Leon Carsen Addresses 
Philadelphia Music Teachers 


Leon Carson, teacher of singing, and 
recently appointed co-ordinator of field 
activities for the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing addressed 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation recently. His subject was 
“The New Outlook for Music”. 





HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. ¥.C. TR. 7-2305 


MORTON 


ESTRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING 


Studio: 1365 W. 7th St., Brooklyn 4, New York 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 


LUDWIC S. FABRI 


Voice Diagnostician — Consultant 


No Pupils Accepted 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y.C. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 














Cl. 7-7235 


ISABEL FRENCH 


Teacher of Singing 


Formerly New England Conservatory 
Will be available for lessons the first 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each month. 


1401 Steinway Bldg. - Cl. 7-0521 


ODON E. FRITZ 


Stage Director 
Former assistant to Max Reinhardt 
Artistic advisor of the Follies Bergere, Paris 
Counsellor and coach to artists In the 
theatrical, night club or concert field. 
Studio: 47 W. 70th St.,N. Y. EN. 2-5593 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 EB. 62nd St, N.Y.C. RE. 4-8339 


LUIGI GIUFFRIDA 


Voice Specialist 


Only Teacher of Jess Walters 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: CO. 5-8043 

















EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 
TEACHER of SINGING 


Faeu Momber, Curtis tr Inst. of Music, Phila. 
Limited number of private pupils accepted. 
30 Overhill Rd.. Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St. N. Y. C TR 7-1802 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 








44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. G AL 4-4624 





HENRIETTE GUYOT 


French Conservatoire method in 
French phonetics and diction for 
singers. Also grammar and conversa- 
tion. (Private and Class.) 

Studio: 18 E. 60th St., N.Y. Phone: VO 5-1900 





HALPRIN 


PIANO TEACHER - LECTURER 


Psychological Approach to Piano Playing 
257 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. TR. 4-1143 





ARTHUR 


HARTMANN 


Special Summer Session 
por. =, in Woodstock, N. Y. 


Studie—220 W. 57th St.,N. Y.C. Cl. 7-0349 














MUSICAL AMERICA 




















c 


conrap HELD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIO 


Vielin Faculty, Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


419 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. MO, 2-6157 
EDWIN 


HUGHES 


Summer Master Classes for Pianists 
and Teachers—June-July-August 


New York City and Winthrop College 
Write for Information 
338 West 89 St., New York 24, N. Y. 








RICHARDSON IRWI N 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Cosuttys Juilliard School of ns Denes af 
Reyal Academy of Musi. ye ® 
6  TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO 2- 5409 
auth.: N. 1. State College and Ba. uf Educ. 


to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


NORMAN 


JOLLIFFE 


TEACHER of SINGING 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TR. 7-0553 


sercius KAGEN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


Faculty, Juilliard Graduate School 
44 W. 96th St., N. Y. 25 RI. 9-2328 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 


Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


155 E. 91st St., New York City 


TIBOR KOZMA 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 











Cl. 6-1526 





Studio: 





Personally Represented by 
Margaret Walters, 1 W 57th St., N.Y.C. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL—ORATORIO 


Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-7897 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Centralte and Teacher of ome 
Recitale—Orato 
Studio: 344 West 72nd St., Neo York 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 


Faculty: Institute Musical Art 
Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 5380 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


EMMA 
LOEFFLER DE ZARUBA 
Bzponent of the vocal tonal art 
of the masters. 


Coach - Lecture Recitals 
205 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Cl. 7-5420 


LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. Ci. 5-8380 
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Kazze Reappointed 
To Deerwood Center 


PHILADELPHIA.—Louis Kazze, pian- 
ist, composer, music director and lec- 
turer for the Jun- 
to, has been re- 
appointed to the 
piano faculty for 
the 1945 Summer 
season at the 
Deerwood - Adir- 
ondack Music 
Center. 

Mr. Kazze re- 
ports a busy 
Philadelphia sea- 
son conducting 
several music 
appreciation 
courses and chor-? 
al classes for the 
Junto and as di- 
rector of music for the Labor Educa- 
tional Center. He also heads, as presi- 





Louis Kazze 


dent, the Philadelphia Public School 
Music Teachers’ Association. 
W. E. S. 





Pupils of Belle Julie Soudant 
Heard at Institute 


Vocal pupils of Belle Julie Soudant 
were heard in a recital at the Instiute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music on March 16. Taking part 
were Louise Rich, Barbara Carson, 
Annette Heper, Edith Vater, Grace 
Force, Mary Ellen Thompson, Carmen 
Abel, Jean Ricker, Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, Emily Booras, Yolanda Roth, 
Martha Hill, Jean Snider, Frances 
Clinch, Lorenzo Fuller, Cynthia 
Rhoades, Jane Kantner, Jeanne Koum- 
rian, Sylvia Aarnio. Assisting were 
Ann Stoddard, harpist; Peter Tra- 
montano, violinist, and Barbara Holm- 
quest, Donald Comrie and Kurt Roger, 
piano accompanists. Miss Abel was 
soloist recently at one of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s Young People’s 
Concerts and also gave a recital in 
Rutherford, N. J. The Misses Snider 
and Arnold gave joint recitals in 
White Plains N. Y. and Bernards- 
ville, N. J. Winifred Smith was soloist 
with the Orpheus Club of Philadel- 
phia. 





Juilliard Students Heard 


Louise Meiszner, pianist, pupil of 
Ernest Hutcheson at the Juilliard 
Graduate School, was assisting soloist 
with the Albany Mendelssohn Choir 
on March 7. On March 24, she was 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony. 
Betty Ruth Robbins, pianist, another 
Hutcheson pupil, was soloist with the 
Symphony of Houston, Tex., on 
March 18, and gave a recital before 
the Junior League in the same city 


on March 23. Libby Linn, pianist, 
Fredell Lack, violinist, and Marcia 
Barbour, cellist, gave a joint recital 


at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
for service men, on March 11. Jean 
Browning, soprano, pupil of Florence 
Page Kimball, was heard in recital in 
Dubois, Brookville and Warren, 
Penna., during the week of March 23. 





Harold Bauer to Resume Classes 
In New York and Hartford, Conn. 


Harold Bauer will resume teaching 
at the Manhattan School of Music, 
New York and the Julius Hartt School 
of Music, Hartford, Conn., at the end 
of April. Mr. Bauer has been holding 
special classes at the University of 
Miami and at Trinity University, Tex. 
For the remainder of the season he 
will teach both private and class stu- 
dents at the Manhattan School of 
Music and in June will hold a master 
class there. Students may enroll either 
as performers or auditors. 





Schofield Pupils Active 


Loren Welch, baritone, pupil of 


Edgar Schofield, has been engaged as 
baritone soloist at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New 


York. Mr. 


Welch, who is a member of the 
“Oklahoma” company, has sung the 
leading role at five performances re- 
cently. Mary Ritter and Raymond 
erine Kingsbury, soprano, was heard 
Keast both appeared on the air with 
in leading roles with the Mascagni 
Opera Company. 


Kenyon College To Hold 
Summer Music Institute 


GAMBIER, O.—A Summer Music In- 
stitute wil be held at Kenyon College 
from July 2 to Sept. 8, according to 
Frederic Cohen, executive director. 
Musical composition and analysis will 
be taught by Mark Brunswick, Ernst 
Krenek and Roger Sessions, chamber 
music in every form played and di- 
rected by Marcel Dick, Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, Rudolf Kolisch and 
Edward Stuermann, musicianship for 
singers with Lotte Leonard as voice 
teacher, opera coaching and staging 
under the combined direction of Lotte 
Leonard, Frederic Waldman, Elsa 
Kahl and Frederic Cohen. In addition 
to the weekly concerts by the faculty, 
regular students concerts are planned. 
The Institute’s guest lecturers will be 
Gustave Reese and Dr. Heinrich 
Jalowetz. 





Delta Omicron Honors 
Metropolitan Artists 

Delta Omicron Sorority entertained 
on Feb. 19 in honor of two of its 
honorary members, Kerstin Thorborg 
and Eleanor Steber of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. There was also a broad- 
cast over WJZ, directed by Alma 
Kitchell, describing the gift to the 
MacDowell Community at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., of the Delta Omicron 
Studio. The two Metropolitan artists 
were interviewed on the question of 
American ys. European musical train- 
ing. Ethel Glenn Hier is president 
of the New York Alumnae of Delta 
Omicron. 





Gustave Reese Joins 
Firm of Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Gustave Reese will join the firm of 
Carl Fischer, Inc., on May 1, as its 
director of publication. Mr. Reese 
was formerly associated with G. 
Schirmer, Inc., in a similar capacity 
and was for 10 years a member of 
the music faculty of New York Uni- 
versity. He contributed about 40 ar- 
ticles to the supplementary volume of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians and was a founder of the 
American Musicological Society. 





Institute Pupils Give Recitals 

A program of original compositions 
by pupils of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
was given at the Institute on March 
15. Compositions by Henry Fusner, 
Theodore Karp, Jean Heinlein, Wil- 
liam Gay Bootje and Joseph Erwin 
were heard. Pupils of Carl Friedberg 
at the Graduate School gave a re- 
cital on March 12. Taking part were 
Ruth Duncan, Carol Seeger and 
Sylvia Meuhling. 





Juilliard Orchestra Plays Concert 


Grace Harrington was soloist with 
the Orchestra of Juilliard’s Institute 
of Musical Art on April 20, perform- 
ing the Grieg Concerto. The orchestra, 
conducted by William Willeke, played 
the Overture to Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and Brahms’s First Symphony. 
Earlier, recitals had been given by 
piano pupils of James Friskin and by 
harp pupils of Marcel Grandjany. 





Harp Pupils Perform 

On April 27 harp pupils of Betty 
Paret were to be presented in recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 
In addition to the shorter numbers per- 
formed, there were to be some Mozart 
selections and a group of numbers 
arranged for Harp Quintet. 














VIOLET KAREN MARTENS 
VOICE 


Opera Coaching 
Lecture Demonstration 


Barbizon Pleza, 58th & 6th Ave., NYC 
CIrele 7-7000 


ctapys MAYO 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 
550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. MO. 2-6114 


Marjorie McClung 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studie: 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City TR. 4-0820 


H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accompanist 
250 W. 88th St., N. ¥Y.C. - SC. 4-4415 


ELLEN WILSON MEIBES 


Opera—Concert—Radio 
34-47 82nd St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Phone: HA. 6-4744 


ROBERT MILLS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
809 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. CO. 5-1876 


SOPHIE MOORE 


SOP RANO—Teacher of Sieatne—tetes | ethes 
Degree: R Conservatory, St. 
Royal Philharmonic, feme 


stubIo: CARNEGIE N. Y. ©. 
Home Phone: PL ee bei 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 


jo: 1202 eee Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
ee elephone CO. 5-4725 


FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


— of Singing 


160 W 73rd Street, New York C 
Phenes: Thal. 7- 75700 TRaf, Peres 


HOMER G. 
Mowe 
Teacher of Singing 


Member—Amer. Acad. ef T: 
ember—N. Y. 8 
































Faculty—Teachers Columbia Univ. 
Studio: 171 W. 7lst St. New York City 
(Tel. : ENdicott 2-2165) 
Bertyne 


Ne COLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 
School of Bducation N. Y. University 
Studie: 53 Washington Sa. South, WN. Y. C. 


‘creur New York “tre” 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professioral 
Send for catalog. 114-116 B. 85th St., N. Y. 


EDITH 


NICHOLS 


Teacher of Singing 
222 W. 83rd St., N. Y. C. - SU. 7-3106 


pe_ca PAALEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Fer 30 years leading Contraito, Vienna State 
Opera under Mahler, Weingartner, Strauss, Walter 
OPERA - GERMAN LIEDER - LANGUAGES 


Studio: 210 BE. 77 St., N. Y.C. RH. 4-2174 


BETTY PARET 


—- 

















Coneert Com — Teacher 
Feutiey * uiliterd: Pres. Dept. 
140 E. 40th St.. N. Y. City LE. 2-9544 
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MARY LOUISE 


PERRY 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 
Hotel Wellingten, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-3900 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. - CI. 7-5080 


vincenzo PORTANOVA 


Teacher of Singing 
Teacher of Fred. Jagel and Norman Carey 
Studio: 58 W. 70th St.,N. Y.C. EN.2-8955 


THE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Teachers of Singing—Voice Builders 






































Siw. Soth St Bayonne, Nc I<. Bayonne 80200 
FRANCIS 





ROGERS 


Teacher of Singing 


Member: Vocal yom Juilliard Grad. School 
Member: Amer. Acad. Teachers of Singing 


144 East 62nd Fl New York, N. Y. 
MORIZ end HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 


World Renowned Pianists 
Now TSaCHING 
Studios: 118 ~ =. —" New Yort 


William RUDD 


Teacher of Piano 
257 West 86th St., N. Y.C. TR. 4-6243 









































ALEXIS 


SANDERSEN 


Teacher of successful singers 


Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 
Studio: 257 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-6149 


CLARA SCALZI 


Teacher of Piano 
Theory — Dictation — Sight-singing 
180 Essex St., Bklyn, N. Y. AP. 6-8938 


GRETA M. 


SCHOENWALD 


Teacher of Singing 
a i FB Y. City 
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ORCHESTRAS 





(Continued from page 19) 


April 14 the pro- 
gram as amended for the previous 
Friday was repeated. Mr. Rodzinski, 
though laboring under an indisposi- 
tion, directed the Allegretto of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony in memory 
of President Roosevelt. Except for 
the usual handful of nitwits who made 
several attempts to applaud, the move- 
ment was listened to in reverent si- 
lence. For Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony Mr. Rodzinski handed over the 
baton to the assistant conductor, Ig- 
nace Strasfogel, resuming it for the 
Second Symphony of Brahms. P. 


noon concert on 


Bostonians in Season's 
Final Visit 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 
11, evening: 


Symphony No. 8.. 
Suite, “Pelléas et Mélisande”. 
“Elegie” for cello and orchestra. 
Jean Bedetti, soloist 
“Daphnis et Chloé”, Suite No. 2..Ravel 


. Shostakovitch 
..Fauré 
.Fauré 


For their next to last Manhattan 
appearance for the season, the Bos- 
tonians regaled us with one of the 
most curiously balanced—and also one 
of the longest—evenings of music on 
the year’s agenda. The Shostakovitch 
Eighth, maintaining its position as one 
of the major Gargantuae of the mod- 
ern repertoire, occupied the entire first 
half. While the symphony grows in 
depth and feeling for this writer with 
each re-hearing, and particularly in the 
emotionally surcharged reading of Dr. 
Koussevitzky, a first impression re’ 
mains that the work is an architectural 
monstrosity. After the long, epical 
Adagio, which forms the first move- 
ment, and the following Allegretto, 
proportions go awry, the material gets 
out of focus and the last three move- 
ments became anti-climactic to an al- 
most embarrassing degree. We would 
be willing to wager a small sum that 
the time is not far distant when this 
remarkable composition will begin and 
end with the Adagio, the public’s 
power of editorshin being what it is. 

The trio of French pieces came 
as so many sticks of peppermint candy 
after Shostakovitch. Fauré’s “‘Pelléas” 
music, so highly esteemed in Paris, 
could represent little more than con- 
ventionally pretty cafe music to those 
who know and love Debussy’s opera. 
It must be remembered, of course, that 
it was intended only as_ incidental 
music to the play and had no such 
grandiose prospects as inspired De- 


bussy. The bitter-sweet “Elegie” ob- 
viously was poured from the same 
kettle. It was worth the listening, 


however, if only to hear the exquisite 
solo work of Mr. Bedetti, the orches- 
tra’s principal cellist. The Ravel Suite, 
still breath-taking in its voluptuous 
colorings and virtuoso orchestration, is 
a well-known Koussevitzkian triumph 
of which it need only be said that it 
was its familiar self. The audience, 
exhausted but happy, bade the orches- 
tra a seasonal farewell with salvos. of 
applause, 


Boston Symphony Gives 
Last Matinee 


Boston Symphony, 
vitzky, conductor. 
April 14, afternoon: 

Symphony No. 8, 

first movement ......... Shostakovitch 

Symphony No. 3, “Eroica”’ 

first and second movements. . Beethoven 

“The Testament of Freedom”, for Men’s 

Voices and Orchestra (First New 

York Performance). .Randall Thompson 
(Harvard Glee Club) 

The season’s last New York con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony was a 
solemn and profoundly moving event, 
more like a churchly ritual than a 
musical entertainment. A sobered au- 
dience refrained from applause and, at 


Serge Kousse- 
Carnegie Hall, 





a word from Mr. Koussevitzky, stood 
in silence for a minute in memory of 
President Roosevelt. The conductor 
made an eleventh hour change in the 
program. Instead of the entire Shos- 
takovitch Symphony he offered only 
the first movement and followed it 
with the opening section and the fune- 
ral march from the “Eroica”. The last 
part.of the concert was devoted to the 
first hearing in New York of Randall 
Thompson’s “Testament of Freedom’, 
a setting in four movements for men’s 
voices and orchestra of extracts from 
writings of Thomas Jefferson which, 
under the poignant circumstances of 
day, acquired an extraordinary pro- 
priety. Departing most becomingly 
from custom, Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducted “The Star Spangled Banner” 
at the close of the concert. 

An unusual suitability seemed to in- 
vest the Shostakovitch movement, with 
its evocations of turmoil and struggle. 
Nor has the Boston conductor often 
brought such a wealth of feeling to 
those portions of the Beethoven sym- 
phony which served an exalted me- 
morial function. 

Randall Thompson’s “Testament of 
Freedom,” utilizing longer or shorter 
passages from Jefferson’s “Summary 
View of the Rights of British Ameri- 


ca”, “Declaration of Causes and 
Necessities of Taking Up Arms” and 
“His Letter to John Adams”, was 


composed for the 200th birthday of 
Jefferson. It is a dignified, straight- 
forward “occasional piece’, of more 
or less forthright melodic character, 
simple, direct and carefully avoiding 
harmonic sophistications and other 
artifices. Within a rather ceremonial 
frame it achieves a definite variety of 
rhythm and mood. Mr. Thompson 
has set the words with a scrupulous 
aim at intelligibility. The text itself, 
however, with its superabundance of 
polysyllabic words and Latin deriva- 
tives, with its involutions and complex- 
ities of sentence structure, offers one 
of those inscluble problems which no 
composer, American or foreign, has 
been able to overcome. A single ex- 
ample will serve to illustrate: “with 
hearts fortified with these animating 
reflections, we most solemnly, before 
God and the world, declare that, ex- 
erting the utmost energy of those 
powers which our beneficent Creator 
hath graciously bestowed upon us, the 
arms we have been compelled by our 
enemies to assume we will, in defiance 
of every hazard, with unabated firm- 
ness and perseverance, employ for the 
preservation of our liberties”. 


The work was-admirably performed 
and the Harvard Glee Club sang with 
notable spirit and beauty. 





New Russian Sumphony 
Heard at Benefit 


As a climax to what was probably 
the longest concert of the season, the 
Khatchatourian Second Symphony had 
its first performance in Carnegie Hall 
on April 13. The event, which raised 
money for war orphans of Stalingrad. 
was also a tribute to the memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Both the 
American and Russian national an- 
thems inaugurated the ponderous pro- 
gram, which began shortly after 8:30 
and lasted till midnight. Leonard 
Bernstein conducted a symphony or- 
chestra in Prokofieff’s “Classical” 
Symphony, the new work and the 
accompaniment for a brilliant perform- 
ance of the Shostakovitch Piano Con- 
certo of S/Sgt. Eugene List. 

Interspersed was other Russian 
music by the Russian Choral Society 
under Lan Adomian, by Maria Kur- 
enko with Gibner King at the piano 
and by Lawrence Tibbett with Edward 
Harris accompanying. All of the 
chorus music, by Knipper, Kabalevsky 
and Alexandroff, was orchestrated by 
Mr. Adomian for a small group of 
accompanying brass, winds and basses. 
Sometimes these instruments overbore 


even the lusty voices, to the detriment 
of otherwise interesting effects. 

After Mr. Tibbett had sung Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song” and Rach- 
maninoft’s “Oh Thou Billowy Harvest 
Field”, he gave as an encore Arm- 
strong Gibbs’s grim “By a Bier Side” 
and recited a poem telephoned to him 
from Michigan hy Carl Sandburg, in 
memory of the late President. The 
ebullient audience could not be re- 
strained from applauding even after 
the singer had requested them not to. 

Mme. Kurenko was in splendid voice 
for first performances of Prokofieff’s 
“The Arctic Sea” and two Russian 
folk songs by Schischoff, the former 
dedicated to Russian aviators, and not 
at all what we have come to expect 
of the later Prokofieff. It was a simple, 
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Two old French songs ascribed to 
Weckerlin, but really only arranged 
by him, were well projected, and 
Chabrier’s “Villanelle des Petits Can- 
ards” had considerable charm. The 
program closed with a song, “Let 
Freedom Ring” by Miss Bull. The 
accompaniments were played by Arpad 
Sandor. : 


Joseph Lockett, Pianist 

Joseph Lockett, a Negro pianist 
from Philadelphia, who has _ been 
heard in New York before, gave a 
recital at the Town Hall the evening 
of April 15. Opening his program 
with the Liszt transcription of Bach’s 
A minor organ Prelude and Fugue, 
he offered Brahms’s Ballade, Op. 118, 
No. 3, the Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 
6, and the Variations on a Handel 
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Theme, a Chopin group, three pieces 
by Rachmaninoff and Moriz Rosen- 
thal’s “Carnaval de Vienne”. 

Within certain limits Mr. Lockett is 
a pianist of poetry and sensitive feel- 
ing. Yet for music like Liszt’s Bach 
transcription and the Brahms Ballade 
he lacks brilliancy and impact, nor 
are his technique and his musical 
grasp of the Handel Variations ade- 
quate to a convincing interpretation of 
the work. Here his rhythmic sense 
was decidedly unsyre and his memory 
played him tricks.. He accomplished 
better results in parts of his Chopin 
group, where he made known an un- 
questionable warmth of feeling and 
sense of tone color. He was cordially 
received. 


Helena Morsztyn, Pianist 


Helena Morsztyn, Polish pianist, 
made another of her not infrequent ap- 
pearances at the Town Hall on the 
evening of April 16. Her program 
contained Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue” in Bilow’s derangement, 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses”, 
a Chopin group including the G minor 
Ballade, a couple of Mazurkas, a Noc- 
turne and an Etude and an assortment 
of pieces by Debussy, Emil Sauer, 
Moniuszko and Liszt. 

Mme. Morsztyn was cordially ap- 
plauded by an audience of fair size. 
The elements of her playing have long 
been familiar here. On this occasion 
she seemed in a particularly robustious 
mood and treated her Bach and her 
Mendelssohn in heavy-handed fashion, 
with a good deal of blurring, rhythmic 
disorder and inconsiderate pedaling. 
Perhaps her most successful accom- 
plishments were in certain pages of 
Chopin. P. 


New Choral Group 


For the benefit of the Save the 
Children Federation, Inc., the New 
Choral Group, under the direction of 
Charles M. Hobbs, gave a concert at 
the Town Hall the evening of April 18. 
The Choral, which sang smoothly and 
with good tone and balance, was heard 
in numbers by Palestrina, Roselli, 
Vittoria and, in addition to these 
liturgical pieces, in some folksongs. 
Assisting the chorus were Janet Fair- 
banks, soprano, who sang in artistic 
style a quantity of songs by contem- 
porary composers, and Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist, who offered compositions 
by Brahms, Debussy, Rachmaninoff 
and Chopin. In the course of the con- 
cert the audience heard an address by 
John R. Voris, president of the Fed- 
eration. ¥, 


Aubrey Pankey, Baritone 


Aubrey Pankey, Negro baritone, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall the 
evening of April 19. Mr. Pankey is a 
familiar visitor here and an artist of 
no inconsiderable ambitions. His pro- 
gram contained matters which would 
have taxed the vocal and interpretative 
resources of a singer more gifted. It 
included a Handel air, Beethoven’s 
“Ferne Geliebte”’ cycle, Schubert’s 
“Fischermadchen”, “Leise flehen meine 
Lieder”, “Der Wanderer an den 
Mond”, Brahms’s “Sapphische Ode” 
and “Wehe, so willst du mich wieder”, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Serenade of Don 
Juan”, Fauré’s “En Sourdine”, De- 
bussy’s “Noel des Enfants qui n’ont 
plus de maisons”, an aria from “Prince 
Igor”, a group of songs in English 
and another of Spirituals. 

Mr. Pankey’s voice is, in any case, 
a limited one and sounded tight and 
unsteady except when as in a song like 
Schubert’s “Serenade” he emitted it 
with freedom enough to obtain a fuller, 
more resonant tone. At other times 
his voice often sounded strained. In- 
termittently he achieved. some tasteful 
effects of phrasing. However, his grasp 
of Beethoven’s “Ferne Geliebte” cycle 
at this stage is not yet sound enough 
to justify his attempt to sing it. One 
of the best features of Mr. Pankey’s 
work proved to be his diction, though 


he sometimes has a disturbing manner 
of speaking his words rather than 
singing them. He was efficiently ac- 
companied by Paul Berl and cordially 
applauded by his hearers. W. 


Guilet String Quartet 


The Guilet String Quartet, which 
is made up of Daniel Guilet and Louis 
Gralitzer, violins, Frank Brieff, viola, 
and Lucien Laporte Kirsch, cello, gave 
an enjoyable concert in the Times 
Hall on the evening of April 17. The 
evening began with Haydn’s Quartet, 
Op. 64, No. 5, continued with Randall 
Thompson’s Quartet No. 1 in D minor 
and concluded with Debussy’s Quartet. 

In vitality, balance and sense of 
style, the performance of the Haydn 
quartet was admirable. Mr. Guilet and 
his colleagues have achieved a com- 
pletely integrated ensemble without 
filing it down to an excessive smooth- 
ness and lack of character. And what 
music! The wonderful combination of 
buoyant freedom with artistic discip- 
line and mastery which has _ kept 
Haydn’s music fresh for over a cen- 
tury and half is ever-present in this 
quartet. Even the elaborate contra- 
puntal development in the finale dances 
along like a child just out of school. 





Mr. Thompson’s First Quartet is an 
appealing piece of music, unpretentious 
and rather old-fashioned, but tuneful 
and emotionally communicative. The 
Guilet ensemble gave a vivid perform- 
ance of Debussy’s Quartet though in 
some places it was tonally thin. Alto- 
gether this was an evening of first-rate 
music; the audience was enthusiastic. 
Ss. 

Grete Keller, diseuse, gave an en- 
tertainment at Times Hall on the 
evening of April 8 Assisted by 
Helen Howe, she offered numbers 
by Kalman, Stolz, Benatzky, Lehar, 
Weill and others, including a 
“swing” arrangement of songs like 
Schubert’s “Der Leiermann”, “Am 
Meer” and “Die Kraehe”... . On 
the evening of April 9 Tibor Zelig, 
violinist, played sonatas by Mozart 
and Hindemith, Vieuxtemps’s A 
minor Concerto, the Bach “Cha- 
conne” and a group of short pieces 
at the Town Hall.... J At the Times 
Hall on the evening of April 15, 
Maria Gall, soprano, sang a list of 
songs by Donaudy, Wolf, Respighi, 
Brahms, Koechlin, Franck, Tchai- 
kovsky and Gliére. 
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Solo Voice 





“Fear Not the Night" 
A New Hageman Song 


| grea Ata as he is, Richard Hage- 
man succeeds in maintaining a high 
standard in his songs. “Fear Not the 
Night” which is published by Carl 
Fischer, is one of the simplest and 
yet one of the finest songs he has 
yet written. A setting of a poem by 
Robert Nathan, it has long, spacious 
curves of melodic line and a piano 
part that is comparatively simple but 
just as expressive as the more elab- 
orate accompaniments of most of the 
composer’s other songs. It is a song 
of exceptional lyric eloquence. The 
dedication is to Lotte Lehmann. It 
is published in two keys, for high and 
low voice, the compass extending 
through an octave and a halt. 


Briefer Mention 


“The Pledge”, a wedding song, by 
Jennie Prince Black, with text adapted 
from the Book of Ruth by Herbert L. 
Satterlee, G. Schirmer (50c). A 
song of singularly effective beauty 
designed to be sung immediately after 
the conclusion of the religious cere- 
mony. Issued for high and low, or 
medium, voice. 

“Johnny, Dear”, by Lionel Barry- 
more, words by Daniel Paskman, 
Delkas Music Publishing Co. (50c). 
A melodious setting of a little poem 
of Irish implications, demonstrating 
that the well-known actor-composer 
knows how to apply his sense of 
dramatic values to song writing. 

“Lullaby, Oh Lullaby”, by Efrem 
Zimbalist, poem by Christina Ros- 
setti, Elkan-Vogel (40c). A charm- 
ing little cradle-song by the distingu- 
ished violinist. The range is for 
medium voice and the accompaniment 
is expressive. 

“No More Shall Sorrow”, from 
Grétry’s “Les deux avares”, arranged 
by Frank La Forge, Carl Fischer 
(50c). An expert arrangement of one 
of the 18th century French composer’s 
loveliest arias for coloratura soprano, 
with an English version of the text by 
Mr. La Forge. 

“Just for You,” words and music 
by Helen Jimenez, Ditson: Presser 
(50c). A well-devised song of senti- 
mental appeal that scuccessfully avoids 
the trite for high voice. 

Five Poems by Emily Dickinson set 
to music by Ernst Bacon, for high 
voice and piano, G. Schirmer (90c). 
The five short poems chosen for this 
set are, “It’s All I Have to Bring”, 
“So Bashful”, “Poor Little Heart”, 
“To Make a Prairie’ and “And This 
of All My Hopes”, which demand sen- 
Sative understanding and treatment. 
The settings given them here are too 
ultra-sophisticated to create the im- 
pression of being a spontaneous and 
inevitable musical expression. Each 
one is but two pages in length. 

Two “Samplers from the Eighteenth 
Century”; “Behold the Labour” and 


NEW MUSIC From Leading Publishers 








“First Spring Advancing”, by Bruno 
Huhn, G. Schirmer (45c each). Two 
charming little songs by an expert 
song-composer, inspired by words on 
18th century samplers, for low or me 
dium voice. 

“Near to You”, words and music by 
Nino Bellassai, C. Fischer. Fluently 
written in a typical Italian style, with 


text given in English, Italian and 
Spanish. For medium voice. 
Cradle Song, by Mary Watson 


Weaver, poem by Padraic Colum, G. 
Schirmer (45c). An appealing setting 


of a poignant bit of verse. For me- 
dium voice. 

“At Candlelight”, by Raymond 
Loughborough, words by Dorothy 


Dickinson, Ditson: Presser (50c). A 
melodic song for medium voice. 
“Mother’s Room”, by Daniel Wolf, 
poem by Mabel Livingstone. C. 
Fischer. An excellently written song 
of gripping appeal, for medium voice. 
“A Winding Road”, words and mu- 
sic by Louise E. Stairs, Presser (35c). 
An effective and grateful song of nos- 
talgic sentiment, for medium voice. 
“May”, by Heinrich Schalit, words 
by John R. Slater, Axelrod (50c). A 
pleasing song from the repertoire of 
Marian Anderson. Medium range. 
“Red Bird”, by Glad Robinson 
Youse, words by Grace Noll Crowell, 
G. Schirmer (50c). A charming little 
song with a brightly lilting accompani- 
ment. For high voice. S. 


Organ 


A Valuable Work by Bonnet 
On Polyphonic Organ Playing 


F more than ordinary interest 

is The Polyphonic Art of Organ 
Playing on Three Manuals and Pedal 
by Joseph Bonnet, which has recent- 
ly been published by G. Schirmer. It 
in concegned with but four composi- 
tions, a ‘Quatuor by Louis Marchand 
(1699-1732), who was organist to the 
French King at Versailles, and three 
canonic chorale-preludes by J. S. Bach, 
“Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier”, “Hilf 
Gott, dass mir’s gelinge” and “O 
Lamm Gottes, unschuldig”. All these 
are given as transcribed for three 
manuals and pedal, annotated and 
edited by Mr. Bonnet. 

In his foreword, while recognizing 
that the importance of polyphonic 
playing on two manuals and pedal 
should not be under-estimated as one 
of the keys to the development of real 
virtuosity, the distinguished French 
organist urges that the practice of 
polyphonic playing on three manuals 
and pedal should not be neglected by 
anyone wishing to perform many 
Romantic and modern works. He 
notes that this manner of playing was 
already in favor centuries ago with 
the French School. 

As for his arrangements of the 
canonic chorale-preludes by Bach, 
which gain clarity through having the 
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two canonic parts set forth with dif- 
ferent organ colors, he expresses the 
opinion that, inasmuch as playing on 
two keyboards with the same hand 
was quite feasible on the early French 
and German organs, Bach himself 
probably used the, method here pro- 
posed in playing such compositions. A 
few notes on the correct performance 
of the ornaments that occur in the 
pieces concerned are also given. (75c). 


Briefer Mention 


Toccata Basse, for pedal solo, by 
Robert Leech Bedell, Elkan-Vogel 
Co. (40c). An exceptionally brilliant 
virtuoso piece written in homage to 
Bach, using the chorale, “Deck Thy- 
self, My Soul, with Gladness”, as an 
effectively contrasting middle section. 

Chorale-Prelude on “Now Thank 
We All Our God”, by Carl F. Muel- 
ler, G. Schirmer (50c). Deeply im- 
pressive treatment of the fine old 
chorale attributed usually to Johann 
Criiger but also by some authorities 
to Martin Rinkart and Luca Marenzio. 
_ Chorale-Prelude, “We All Believe 
in One God”, by J. S. Bach, H. W. 
Gray (50c). Issued individually by 
the publishers in their Standard Series 
of Organ Compositions. Sen 


Violin 


A Book of Great Tunes 
For the Violinists 


OLUME Two of “Let Us Have 

Music”, for violin with piano ac- 
companiment, consisting of famous 
melodies arranged and edited for study 
and recreation by George Perlman, 
has now been issued by Carl Fischer. 
It contains 34 favorite song tunes and 
instrumental melodies, ranging from 
two Negro spirituals, “Steal Away” 
and “Nobody Kaows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen”, to the opening theme of Tchai- 
kovsky’s B-Flat Minor Concerto, the 
chorale theme of Sibelius’s “Finlandia” 
and Schumann’s “Traumerei”. Ex- 
cerpts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herezade” and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de Moscou”, Lemare’s popular An- 
dantino, Massenet’s “Last Dream of 
the Virgin”, and arrangements of Bee- 
thoven’s “Turkish March”, Schubert’s 
Serenade and “Rosamunde” ballet mu- 
sic and the Welsh “All Through the 
Night” are others included. The book 
commends itself as a worthwhile col- 
lection for those of limited technical 
resources who enjoy making music for 
the sheer enjoyment of famous melodic 


ideas. (75c.) 


Briefer Mention 


Three Intermezzi by Johannes 
Brahms, transcribed by Paul Miersch, 
G. Schirmer. Three of the most fan- 
ciful and beautiful of Brahrs’s shorter 
piano pieces in excellent transcriptions. 
They are Op. 116, No. 6, in E (50c), 
Op. 118, No. 2, in A (75c) and Op. 
116, No. 4, in E (60c). C. 





Miscellaneous 





A Road to Virtuosity 
For Trombone Players 


HREE volumes of Technical Stud- 
ies for Trombone by Robert Muel- 
ler, recently published by Carl Fischer, 
offer a carefully graduated course 
leading towards virtuosity on that in- 
strument. The various exercises have 
been knowingly devised, and all the 
technical requirements for advanced 
trombone proficiency are amply pro- 
vided for. 
The first book contains exercises in 
legato and staccato tonguing and in 











Ernst Bacon 


Richard Hageman 


arpeggiated chords and the major and 
minor and chromatic scales, while the 
second concerns itself with more ex- 
tended scale studies, triplets, velocity, 
thirds, syncopation, octaves, the trill, 
cadenzas and double notes, these latter 
being made possible by playing the 
lower tone very softly and singing the 
upper tone into the instrument. Then 
the third volume is given over to many 
exercises in the style of etudes, some 
thirty studies in various clefs and keys 
and six studies composed by V. Cor- 
nette. Altogether, the work is a nota- 
bly comprehensive and, at the same 
time, concise trombone method. ($2 
per volume.) a 


Briefer Mention 
For Band: 


“Men of Iron”, marching song of 
the U. S. Armored Command, by 
Larry Sherwood, adroitly arranged 
for band by T-Sgt. William H. Beebe 
(Marks). 

“It’s a Great Day for the Irish”, by 
Roger Edens, scored for standard and 
symphonic bands by William Teague 
(Feist). 

“Mairzy Doats”, by Milton Drake, 
Al Hoffman and Jerry Livingston, ar- 
ranged for both standard and sym- 
phonic bands by Paul Yoder (Miller). 

“A Yank and a Tank”, Everett 
Bentley’s stirring Song of the Ar- 
mored Command arranged by David 
Bennett for standard and symphonic 
bands. “British Eighth” March, Zo 
Elliott’s musical tribute to Gen. Mont- 
gomery’s army, arranged for standard 
and symphonic bands by Hilmar F. 
Luckhardt (C. Fischer). c. 


For Carillon 

Two Victory Rhapsodies for Caril- 
lon have been written by Percival 
Price, the University Carillonneur at 
Ann Arbor, and published by the 
School of Music of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, to be played 
in celebration of the triumph of the 
United Nations and the liberation of 
carillons in occupied territories. One 
is written for large carillon and the 
other, for small carillon, so that either 
one or the other may be played on 
every carillon in the country on Armi- 
stice Day. Both are of an appropri- 
ately exultant character. 


For Trumpet and Piano, Popular: 

“In a Monastery Garden”, by Albert 
W. Ketelby, appropriately arranged by 
William Teague for trumpet or cornet, 
with piano (Harms). 

“My Hero”, by Oscar Straus, ar- 
ranged by William Teague for trum- 
pet or cornet and piano (Witmark). 

“The Toy Trumpet”, by Raymond 
Scott, in an arrangement by William 
Teague for either cornet or trumpet 
(Advanced Music Corporation). 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 


Essential Finger Exercises for Ob- 
taining a Sure Piano Technique, by 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, with English 
translation of text by Norah Drewett, 
Marks Music Corporation ($1.50). 
The Hungarian pianist’s collection of 
exercises designed to cover ail aspects 
of technique leading to a virtuoso 
equipment now published here by per- 
mission of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. The exercises parallel the gen- 
eral lines of other collections in the 
book’s category. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


6 o'clock on Friday NBC began 
identifying sponsors of programs 
which were suitable and went on 
the air at their regular hours. No 
commercials were used, of course. 

A particularly effective and fit- 
ting tribute took place at CBS on 
Saturday preceding the one minute 
of silence, which marked the begin- 
ning of the funeral services. At 
three minutes and 40 seconds be- 
fore 4, the Dead March from “Saul” 
began, and was timed so that the 
drum roll occurred as background 
to the announcer’s “At this moment, 
as the funeral services of our late 
President are beginning, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System ob- 
serves one minute of silence.” At 
4:01, E. Power Biggs, Cambridge 
organist, came in without announce- 
ment playing Bach’s “Our Father 
in Heaven” which lasts just one 
minute; at 4:02 station identifica- 
tion was made. 
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-RADIO’S TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT 


Both New York’s classical music 


stations, WNYC and WQXR, 
changed their programs to fit the 
occasion. WQOXR cancelled all 


commercial and spot announcements 
Thursday but identified the sponsors 
by name only on the three following 
days. A feature of WNYC’s sched- 
ule was a performance of the com- 
plete recorded B Minor Mass on 
Sunday night. Other recorded pro- 
grams included Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis,” Mahler’s “Resurrection” 
Symphony, Chopin’s B Minor Son- 
ata and spirituals flat by Marian 
Anderson. WQXR also presented 
Bach’s B Minor Mass on Sunday 
afternoon and Mahler's ‘Resurrec- 
tion” Symphony on Sunday night. 

It is impossible to mention all the 
singers, instrumentalists, orchestras 
and bands which contributed com- 
memorative programs. The United 
States Navy Orchestra played over 
NBC, the Coast Guard Quartet ap- 
peared on Mutual, the Army Ser- 
vice Forces Orchestra was heard on 
CBS under Warrant Officer Ed- 
ward Sadowsky. Columbia tried to 
broadcast a program by the Gold- 
man Band but Mr. Goldman knew 
he could not collect his musicians 
from their various off-season com- 
mitments. The Navy Band ap- 
peared instead. E. Power Biggs 
was standing by in Cambridge ready 
to play at any time. Sally Moore 
and Eileen Farrell, regularly heard 
singers on CBS, contributed several 
programs each. Other organists 
who were heard were Francis G. 
Cronin on Mutual and George 
Crook, Jack Ward, and Felix Mc- 
Guire on NBC. 


In most cases after the initial 
shock’ and resulting chaos every- 
thing went smoothly, with all the 
artists and production heads con- 
cerned cooperating to the utmost. 
The over-all musical effect, shorn 
of tasteless commercials, singing 
jingles and all the other absurdities 
of day to day broadcasting, gave an 
indication of what radio could, but 
probably never will, be. It is a pity 
that a national calamity was re- 
quired to bring it into evidence. 





Tristan’s Ship 


(Continued from page 8) 


out, in other words, over the port 
side of the ship. But the Cornwall 
shore approaching would be at the 
starboard side, if the ship is as near 
land as the action would indicate. 
A glance at the map will show this. 
We can go on like this from one 
point of the compass to the other 
and not get much furrader in the 
problem. And I am beginning to 
wonder if it’s worth the bother. My 
only plea originally was for an 
oblique view of the ship, whether 
stern-on or bow-on. 

As for the rudder, whether it is 
shown or not seems to make little 


difference. As I pointed out, some 
scenes show it, some do not. Ii 
the bow of the ship is the structure 
at the back of the stage, the rudder 
of course could not be shown—it 
would be placed somewhere in the 
orchestra pit or the first rows of the 
audience, depending on the length 
of the ship. 

These high structures at the back 
of the stage, shown in most sets, 
do suggest prows rather than sterns, 
and this puzzled me in making my 
drawing. But, because of the word 
“stern” I went ahead on that line, 
supposing, because of confessed ig- 
norance of old ship design, that 
sterns might be built up almost 
equally high. Some ship authority 
might be called in here. Shall we 
leave this point to him, and, for the 
moment, leave the entire subject for 
any other elucidation which may be 
forthcoming ? 

FRANCES QUAINTANCE EATON 





New Russian Symphony 
(Continued from page 30) 


plaintive song, harmonious and haunt- 
ing. The soprano also sang the same 


composer’s “For the Youth” and 
Vassilenko’s “Armenian Serenade”. 
As the new symphony did not 


begin until 11:15, after a long inter- 
mission in which checks for the bene- 
ficiary were collected from the au- 
dience, the reviewer heard it in a kind 
of tired daze. However, from what 
percolated to weary ears—or rather, 
blasted into them—it can be said that 
the symphony is a good piece of work- 





manship, expressing, it is said, “the 
wrath of the Soviet people in waging 
a war for humanity”. To this end, the 
Dies lrae was employed in many vari- 
ations in third movement. Andante 
sostenuto, surrounded by themes of an 
oriental character. Many syncopated 
measures and unusual orchestral color- 
ings made the second movement par- 
ticularly interesting, and the fourth 
contained moments of real loveliness, 
Throughout, extreme ranges of dy- 
namics, from brooding pianissimos to 
fortissimos of the utmost violence, kept 
the audience alert even at the late 
hour. The work should be heard again 
under better conditions to estimate it 
more justly. Q. 


College Bands 
To Convene at Oberlin 


OBERLIN, Oxnr0o.—The tenth inter- 
collegiate band festival will be held 
here on May 13, under the directorship 
of Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, founder and 
leader of the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen. Mich. Forty-seven Ohio 
universities and colleges have been 
invited to take part. Feminine mu- 
sicians will receive recognition through 
the organization and performance of 
a 90-piece all-women’s intercollegiate 
band, scheduled to give a special even- 
ing performance. The band will present 
compositions written by women and 
several special arrangements by Dr. 
Maddy. 

The festival is being resumed after 
a two-year lapse and this will be the 
fourth time the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music has acted as host since the 
original one here in 1929. Dr. Maddy 
who is also professor of Radio Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan and 
will speak on that subject during his 
stay here. 
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Shoshanna Brooke 
Freedman as Nedda 
and Pfe Johnny 
Alexander as Canio 
in "Pagliacci" Given 
by the Personnel 
Services Music and 
Entertainment of 


Chanute Field 


Garland B. Fletcher 


Chanute Field Soldiers 


Produce Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” 


CHANUTE FIELD, ILL. 


HE Auditorium Theater of the 

Chicago Servicemen’s Center once 
again was the scene of grand opera 
when soldiers of this AAF Training 
Command station presented Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Pagliacci” on April 8. 

Chanute Field personnel already 
have given two performances here in 
their experiment to bring to soldier 
audiences the highest type of artistic 
entertainment. A capacity crowd of 
3,000 witnessed the first performance 
last month with hundreds being turned 
away before curtain time. Enthusias- 
tic reception accorded the especially 
adapted English version of “Pagliacci” 
necessitated a repeat performance a 
week later sponsored by the Red Cross. 

Presented entirely by soldiers, their 
wives and civilian employes of this 
post, the production is believed to be 
the first grand opera staged by an 
army installation. Earlier experi- 
ments by Chanute personnel in music 
drama include a streamlined English 
version of Gounod’s “Faust” in 1943, 
and two annual presentations of Han- 
del’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” during 
the Christmas season. 

Produced by the Personnel Services 
Music and Entertainment department 
of Chanute Field, “Pagliacci” was 
presented under supervision of Lt. 
Morris Levine, officer in charge of the 
department. 


Cpl. Piggins Conducts 


Director and conductor of “Pagli- 
acci” was Cpl. Stuart F. Piggins, for- 
mer director of the Columbia New 
York opera company and associate 
conductor of the Detroit Civic Opera 
company. He staged and conducted 
the Chanute production of “Faust” in 
1943. 

Members of the cast and chorus— 
aspiring to appear in grand opera, but 
never realizing their opportunity to do 
so would materialize at an army post 
—represent a true cross section of 
Chanute personnel. Included in the 
assembly are students and instructors 
of technical courses, office workers, 
Wacs, members of the Red Cross and 
Gray Ladies, the wife of a Chanute 
Field chaplain, a service club dietician, 
and civilian employes. Rehearsals 
were conducted in off-duty hours. 

Leads in the cast are portrayed by 
one officer’s wife and four enlisted 
men. Shoshanna Brooke Freedman, 
wife of Lt. Col. Ralph Freedman, sang 
the only feminine role, Nedda. 

A pre-medical student at Duke Uni- 
versity before entering the service, 
Pfc. , AK. Alexander, played Canio, 
husband of Nedda. A tenor soloist 


with the Duke glee club, he also stud- 
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ied voice at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. At present Pfc. Alex- 
ander is an instructor in an electrical 
course. S/Sgt. Jay N. Froman, a 
former music student at the University 
of Illinois, sang the role of Tonio. 
Pfc. Robert Barry, now serving in the 
office of a Chanute Field chaplain, por- 
trayed Silvio. Formerly a display 
manager of a department store in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, S/Sgt. William 
Bush, now an instructor, sang the part 
of Beppe. Sgt. Bush attended the 
University in Salt Lake City and ap- 
peared as tenor soloist with many local 
musical productions. 

A colorful chorus and a 30-piece 
symphonette, composed of the 505th 
AAF band members completed the 
troupe. All technical backstage duties 
were handled by soldiers. Pfc. Irving 
L. Freedman, a member of the band, 
served as stage manager. 





Bugle Notes... 


T. EDWARD W. SNOWDON 
of Army Intelligence, Charles L. 
Wagner’s peacetime associate, has been 
awarded the Croix de Guerre and the 
Bronze Star. At present Lt. Snowdon 
is in Germany. .. . Pvt. Victor Babin 
has returned to America from an over- 
seas tour with the AAF Band with 
which he appeared as piano soloist... . 
Also touring with the band was Set. 
Glenn Darwin, baritone, who worked 
as commentator and soloist. The singer 
gave 35 recitals with Pvt. Babin as 
accompanist in Army and Navy bases. 
A Certificate of Commendation for 
Meritorious and Outstanding Service 
has been presented to Pfc. Eric Rosen- 
blith, violinist, for the work he has 
done in various War Bond Campaigns 
and for the concerts he has played for 
the military and civilian personnel in 
the vicinity of Camp Pickett, Virginia. 
Jascha Heifetz will soon begin his 
third USO tour which will take him 
to Paris. The violinist has already 





Lt. E. W. Snowdon 


Glenn Darwin 





“Reveille”’ to “Taps” 





played for troops in Panama, North 
Africa and Italy. . . . “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ” was sung by a choir 
of 38 voices under the direction of 
H. Frederick Davis at Salt Lake 
City’s Negro USO Club on Easter 
Sunday. 

Lt. Paul Eric Eisler, Jr., formerly 
of the staff of G. Schirmer & Co., and 
son of Dr. Paul Eisler conductor at 
NBC and CBS, is stationed in the 
Mediterranean theatre of operations. 

Sgt. John Cambell, tenor, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Jackson 
Symphony under Theodore Russell at 
a mid-Winter concert. 

Leonard Warren has received the 
permission of the War Department to 
go Overseas sometime in the near fu- 
ture on a USQO-sponsored concert tour. 
Mr. Warren has cancelled many con- 
certs here in order to play the fox- 
hole circuit. Other artists who will 
leave with him are Agnes Davis, so- 
prano; Ana Drittelle, cellist and Caro- 
line Gray, pianist. 





AAF Band Returns 
From Overseas Tour 


WasHINnGToN.— The Army Air 
Forces Band has returned to its home 
base at Bolling Field after a twelve- 
month tour abroad, spent principally 
in England, while the Royal Air 
Forces Band of Great Britain was 
touring the United States. 

The AAF Band played for many 
audiences in England and on the con- 
tinent, largely for the benefit of the 
AAF Benevolent Fund. Meanwhile, 
the RAF Band aided the VU. S. Treas- 
ury Department in staging bond ral- 
lies in nearly all of the 48 states. The 
American Band made a great hit with 
empire audiences, according to “rave” 
notices brought back from any news- 
papers overseas. Among the phrases 
used in describing the band was “there 
is no greater band in the world.” 

The AAF Band tour was extended 
from its original 60-day duration to an 
additional eight weeks. The band 
played in Paris at the Grand Hotel 
for the 8th Air Force and then went 
to within 15 miles of the front lines 
to play for the 9th Air Force. 

They made a musical motion picture 
“Serenade to Britain” and many re- 
cordings. Under the direction of Cap- 
tani George Howard the 85 members 
of the ensemble left Bolling Feld on 
December 5, 1944, and returned on 
April 7. A. T. M. 





Barati Directs 
Soldiers Symphony 


Camp CLAIBorRNE, La.—Music for 
soldiers in the populous Alexandria 
military area is provided each Sunday 
afternoon with rehearsals of the USO- 
Alexandria Military Symphony Or- 
chestra—or at one of their regular 
concerts—under the direction of Cpl. 
George Barati, formerly first cellist 
of the Budapest Symphony Orchestra. 


At about the time most families are 
getting ready to enjoy a leisurely din- 
ner, these men are inserting new reeds, 
tightening and rosining bows and 
listening to the “A” note as Conductor 
Barati makes last-minute preparations 
for another rehearsal. The soldiers 
represent Camp Claiborne, Alexandria 
Air Field, Camp Livingston, Esler 
Field and Pollock Air Base, and it is 
these installations, plus auditoriums in 
Alexandria, that form the settings for 
concerts by the symphony. 


Enthusiasm and jammed houses have 
greeted the Alexandria Military Sym- 
phony whenever it has appeared in 
concert. Selections presented by the 


organization include works by Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Sousa, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Sibelius. 


Infantry Band 
Plays Bond Concert 


Members Tell of Varied 
Experiences Overseas 


The First Combat Infantry Band, 
composed of 60 infantrymen with a 
collective total of 120 years overseas 
service, made its first official New 
York appearance on April 13 on the 
steps of the Sub-Treasury Building 
at a noon-hour concert and rally de- 
voted to the Seventh War Loan’s 
Advance Payroll Savings Campaign. 

A representative group of the mu- 
sicians, including Sgt. Lynn Kloster, 
holder of the Silver Star, and War- 
rant Officer Chester E. Whiting, hold- 
er of the Bronze Star, at a recent 
interview told of the organization of 
the band in November 1944 from 
soldiers who had served on every 
major battle-front. 

“Our men, more than a dozen of 
whom have earned the Combat Infan- 
try Badge, have seen service at 
Salerno, Rome, New Guinea, Guadal- 


canal, Bougainville, Attu, Bizerte, 
Oran, Sicily, New Britain, Anzio, 
Cassino, France, and many other 


places” said Warrant Officer Whit- 
ing, conductor of the band. He wears 
five gold stripes denoting 32 months 
overseas service. 

“For a long while,” interjected Sgt. 
Clayton E, Schmidt, who also served 
in the Americal Division, “we didn’t 
have much use for music. There was 
enough noise without the band. Our 
main job was digging fortifications, 
preparing defenses, serving as medical 
aides, etc.” 

Pvt. Edward Soukup, who said he 
spent “a lot of time hauling gas and 
ammunition,” was a member of the 
First Armored Division’s Band in 
Italy. 

“Our division band was divided into 
three dance bands and each one was 
sent up to the front lines for ten day 
periods,” he said. We went to Anzio 
and played within shell distance of the 
Germans. We'd pull up two tanks, 
camouflage them, and then set our 
stage behind them. One time, we 
moved by truck to a new position 
within sight of the Germans. The 
truck was plenty shot up by the time 
we got to our station, but fortunately 
no one was hurt. Our casualties were 
a bass viol and a trombone.” 

The band members, who have just 
completed a 13-state concert series, 
shortly will go on furlough, following 
which they will tour the country in the 
interests of the Seventh War Loan. 
They will play in New York State 
from May 19 through June. 





Airmen Raise Funds 
For Blind British Pianist 


Lonnon.—Members of the United 
States Strategic Air Forces were so 
impressed by the piano playing of Jim- 
mie Osborn, nine-year-old blind Brit- 
isher, who learned to play without in- 
struction, that they have asked Capt. 
John F. O’Connell, special service offi- 
cer from Holyoke, Mass., to conduct a 
campaign to raise funds to provide 
young Jimmie with a formal musical 
education. The son of a London bus 
driver, the young pianist gave his first 
concert for Americans in the Red 
Cross Rainbow Corner Club. 
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THEY RAN UP YOUR FLAG... 


a tS Sea 
me 2 


IN THE MIGHTY TH WAR BOND INVASION! 


® This year Uncle Sam is going to have 2 drives, not 3 as in 1944. 


Yet, he’ll need almost as much money from all of us as last year. * 
That means just one thing . . . we’ve got to make 2 equal 3 by digging FOR 
deeper into current income and cash reserves, and by buying more 
and bigger bonds in the mighty 7th! VICTORY 
@ It’s needed to go all-out in the Pacific war; to sweep the Pacific + 


clear of Fascist hate forever. It’s needed to move millions of fighting 
men—freshly outfitted and equipped—from Europe halfway around 
the globe. It’s needed for more of everything — more ships and more 
jeeps, more Superforts and more jet P’80’s—just a few of a thousand- 
and-one items big and small, cheap and dear, that must go to war. 


@ The sick, wounded and disabled will require medical attention 
and care. 


Many millions of dollars will be required for mustering out pay 
and benefits voted by Congress to help our veterans get started in 
civilian life. 
That’s the least we can do in return for what they’ve done for us. 
Every War Bond you buy helps provide this aid for those whom we 
can never really repay. 


FOR ® But there are other reasons for buying more and bigger bonds 
in the 7th — reasons that take us from the present to the future in 
PEACE our own post-war plans. 
Come peace, we'll all need money for education, retirement, new 
* homes, a new start — and we'll need a lot of it. 
So save for your country, save for yourself. In helping your 
country, you are also helping yourself. 
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OUR NEW INSIGNIA 


Created By Team-Work and Organization 


As a result of the magnificent team-work and organiza- 
tional efforts between Civic Concert Service, Inc., and 
its member Associations, concert activity throughout 
our nation has risen tremendously. While we are but 
a part of the whole scheme of national musical effort, 
we are indeed proud of our contribution to this growth. 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., is national in scope. Its 
member Associations reach to the four borders of the 
United States bringing to their audiences the world’s 
finest artists and attractions, 


Our new insignia reflects that scope; it is the symbol 
of mutual application in the building of musical culture 
in our country; it is the means by which confidence is 
instilled in the minds of those who seek our service; it 
is the mark of safety in arranging regular presenta- 
tions; it points the way to tomorrow’s musical better- 
ment; it is the result of honest adherence to only the 
highest principles of building through team-work and 


organization. 


PRESIDENT 


CIVIC” CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 


7ii 5th Ave., New York 22 


Subsidiary of N.C.A.C. 1801 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 









































